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Garden room in home of Colonel and Mrs. Theodore Matthew, San Mateo, California 
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Keep on having folks to your house for dinner. 
Let them taste low-ration-point dishes made 

a special way—and served with 

moderate glasses of wine 













Ever make a ‘Crown Roast”’ of Spareribs? 
Have a side of fresh pork spareribs (2 to 24% 
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Ibs.) cut lengthwise into 2 long strips. Rub p 
with salt and pepper and skewer together to 4. 
make a crown. Fill center with this stuffing: wa 


Mix 6 cups bread crumbs, 2 apples diced, 4 
cup diced onion, ¥% cup raisins. Add salt, pep- | 
per, celery salt and sage to taste; 2 tbsps. 


melted margarine or bacon fat; and 1 beaten SS Wy 
egg mixed with % cup water and % cup 
California Sauterne wine. Bake in hot oven 44> | 


(400°) about 1% hrs., basting ribs with addi- 
tional Sauterne (about 4% cup). Serves 5 or 6 


WINE lends a hand to wartime cooks 


‘OOD CHEER is a weapon, too! And perhaps 
C J the best place to build cheer is at your own 
dinner table, sharing food with friends. 

So have people over to your house often. There 
are many grand-eating main dishes that will keep 
a watchful eye on your ration points. Nourishing 
war dishes that take on extra delicacy of flavor 
when a little wine is used in the cooking! 

You not only make these dishes with wine, you 
serve the same good wine at table. An ages-old 
custom for building morale, it’s hard to improve 
upon today. 

We invite you to try this custom, starting with 
the foods and wines pictured here. For a new 
booklet filled with wonderful low-ration-point 
dishes cooked with wine, write the Wine Advisory 
Board, 85 Second Street, San Francisco. 











Before all else | This is Stuffed Heart Burgundy: To serve 6, buy ¥2 beef heart; 
BUY BONDS | trim. Let stand several hours in 14 cups California Burgundy 

| wine. Drain, saving wine. Season inside and out. Fill with this 

i stuffing: Mix 2 cups bread crumbs, 4 tbsps. minced onion, 3 
tbsps. melted margarine, salt, pepper, poultry seasoning, 2 cup 
wine drained from meat. Sew up openings. Season again. Place 
in deep covered baking dish. Add remaining wine and ¥ cup 
water ; name slowly at 300° F. 2 or 3 hours, until tender, basting 
. Remove meat and thicken liquid to make gravy 


| 

@If your wine merchant or restaurateur hasn’t your fa- 

vorite wine type, let him suggest another California | 

wine ...it’s your opportunity to become acquainted 
with some of the many other excellent types 











TO YOU... 


AND 11,500,000 


OTHER PARTNERS 
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| paneer AIR LINES as a_ public 
service company is responsible 
to three groups—its employees, its 
stockholders, and above all, the public. 

Here on the Pacific Coast, United 
Airlines is responsible to you and all 
the 11,500,000 other Westerners. If 
we run our business to serve your 
best interests, then we are best serv- 
ing our own interests as well. 

This company began operating air- 
planes along the Pacific seaboard in 
1926. The founders of the company, 
themselves Westerners, realized from 
the first that nothing could be more 
important than public confidence as 
a prerequisite to public patronage. 

Since then we have increased the 
size of our airplanes from 2-passenger 
single-engined mail planes to 21-pas- 





senger twin-engined Mainliners. Flight 
time has been cut in half. The route 
has been extended from eight Western 
cities to 22. West Coast employees have 
grown from 50 to 2300. Passengers, 
mail and express have multiplied 
many times. Fares have been reduced 
from twelve cents to five cents a mile. 

Thus the product has been im- 
proved and its cost to the public has 
been lowered. But public confidence 
can be fully earned only if the product 
is backed up with the highest possible 
quality of service, and if the company 
and its employees fulfill their responsi- 
bilities to the Western communities. 

That is why we of United Air Lines 
feel that the real measure of our 
growth is in the number of friends we 
may have made, for our primary ob- 


jective has been to be a good business 
citizen of the West and to be a good 
neighbor of yours. 

That, too, is one reason why United 
Air Lines is planning a greater post- 
war air transport program for the 
West Coast, with the larger and faster 
and more economical planes which 
will become available in peacetime 
. .. for in the future as in the past, 
our aim is to be a partner in the 
progress of the Pacific Coast. 


UNITED 
AIR Z& LINES 


A PARTNER IN THE PROGRESS 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


WEST COAST CITIES ON UNITED AIRLINES ROUTE. . Los Angeles . San Francisco . Oakland . Portland . Tacoma . Seattle. San Diego. Long Beach 


Santa Barbara . Bakersfield . Del Monte . Fresno . Sacramento . Medford . Eugene . Salem . Bellingham . Vancouver, B.C. . Spokane. Walla Walla. Pendleton . Reno 
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together . 


GOOD 
NEIGHBORS 
IN PEACE 


oe FA we War 


Today, our two nations are fighting a war 
- pushing our defences far into the 
northern wilderness . . . opening up a country so 
beautiful and fascinating it cannot be pictured 
or described. 


Tomorrow, when the war is over, we who have 
been good neighbours in peace and comrades in 
war will give you the warmest of welcomes. 
Meantime ... buy War Bonds... save for that 
grand vacation day ahead in British Columbia. 


Write Today to the 


British Columbia Government Travel Bureau, 


Victoria, B. C. 











MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
LOS ANGELES 


Enjoy the convenience 

of location ...extra comforts 
..and economy of TWO 
GUESTS to a room at ONE 
PRICE...plus the fine foods 
served in Grill, Coffee Shop 


or Cocktail Lounge. 


* 

ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS + ALL WITH BATH 
with Double Beds only $2.75 
Twin or Double... 

$3.30, $3.85, $4.40 


®t Garage Adjoining * x 


IN THE CENTER OF 
THE THEATER. 


£ SHOPPING 





The a — 
Due to the crowded conditions in Port- 


land hotels, reservations should be made 
at least one week in advance of arrival. 














BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 








MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
538 So. Grand Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 


; Adjacent to Library Park 











“FOUNTAIN 


MEXICO 


nerves—try our 10 day air tour—$259 
OuR - —- CHRISTMAS PARTY LEAVES 
18th ... FOLDER ON REQUEST 
ALDERTSEN — CRUISE — TOURS 
Second Floor 


49 Geary St. San Francisco, Calif. 


OF YOUTH” 


For a complete rest and tonic for tired body and 


EX 0540 
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NOSTALGIA 


To many a reader Lend-Lease Geography 
in the August issue of Sunset was a mem- 
ory-jogging article. Northwesterner 
Robert B. Webb of Tacoma, Washington, 
continues the Lend-Lease idea. 
“Whoever wrote your Lend-Lease Geog- 
raphy article must have been along the 
trail all right! Yes, the bears are in the 
wild grottoes in Point Defiance Park— 
only one of them died today. The branch 
with salmon berries laden still hangs over 
the pool. But to talk to the summit guide 
at Mount Rainier costs money now—#9 
for the bus, or your precious coupons! 
“The clean pitchy smell of the saw mill is 
here—no charge. But I really long for it 
when I’m far away—like Florida. 

“But ‘the taste of wild blackberry pie’— 
you have passed along this road and your 
tracks are fresh. I took cream with my 
piece and used a spoon. (Next time try 
writing ‘the taste of wild blackberry pie 
with cream.’ ) 

“T rolled down the Canadian Rockies in 
a Pullman last week and one does not have 
memories—just looks. But at this kitchen 
table tonight I can cast a bit of non- 
rationed memory toward the southland. 
And by October, when the summer trash 
in our furnace gives place to solid logs, 
and the downspouts gurgle full all day 
and night from the first sou’wester—then 
my memory will not wander, but it will 
rush on instantaneous beams to the sun 


Cover photograph by James A. Lawrence, San Francisco 


Sunset 
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Can you name the cheapest 
thing youll buy this week ? 





1. Prices vary, of course, throughout the 
country, but if we take Los Angeles as an ex- 
ample, you'll pay 3c a lb. for flour. Potatoes, 
your cheapest vegetable, will cost at least 6ca 
lb.; sugar, 6%4c; table salt, 442c; bread, 8c; and 
meat—from 30c a pound on up. 






































TYPICAL PRICES OF “REGULAR” GAS 
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4. But Union Oil will pump crude from a 
mile or two below ground; pipe the crude sev- 
eral miles to their refinery; process it into 76 
gasoline;ship it 1,349 miles by tanker to Seattle; 
deliver it by truck to your neighborhood sta- 
tion; and sell it to you for 2c. 





2. A $45 man’s suit will cost you about $11 
a lb.; a $6 pair of shoes about $3; a new car 
about 40c per Ib. But regular grade gasoline, 
exclusive of tax, will cost you just 2 to 2c 
per lb. depending on where you live. 





5. Does that mean gasoline is just naturally 
cheap? No. Back in 1920, a gallon of 52 octane, 
exclusive of tax, cost you 77% more in Seattle 
and Los Angeles than a gallon of 74 octane 
costs you today. But it does prove that compe- 
tition has forced the oil companies to greater 
and greater efficiency. 





7. For there’s not much incentive to go after 
more customers when you already have them 
all. That’s the fatal weakness of all monopolies 
—private or governmental—and it goes a long 
way toward explaining why other “systems” 
have been so far outstripped by our own. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM 


1943 


8. For under our system—competitive Free 
Enterprise—we Americans have had an incen- 
tive to continually improve products and lower 
costs. As a result, we’ve achieved the highest 
standard of living and the greatest war pro- 
duction any nation has ever known. 


1S FREE ENTERPRISE 





3. Pound for pound, that makes gasoline just 
about the cheapest commodity in daily use in 
America. To give you some idea how cheap, 
let’s suppose it were possible to mail a pound 
from Los Angeles to Seattle. The Post Office 
would charge you 17cjust for taking it up there. 





6. They've had to keep racking their brains 
for ways to improve products and cut costs. 
For in a competitive business that’s the only 
way you can get more customers. If the indus- 
try had been controlled by one company, or by 
the government, this wouldn’t have happened. 





This series is dedicated to a discussion 
of how and why American business func- 
tions. If you have any suggestions or 
criticisms we hope you will feel free to 
send them in. Write: The President, 
Union OilCompany, Union Oil Building, 
Los Angeles, California, 


UNION OTL 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 

















Jimmy’s Dad’s in the Fight, Too 


When Jimmy went overseas, some- 
thing out of his father’s heart went 
with him. It left an aching sort of 
emptiness, because Jimmy and his 
Dad were pretty close pals, and 
Jimmy may never come back. But if 
he doesn’t it won’t be because his 
Dad let him down. 

Jimmy’s Dad is the kind who 
would like to be carrying a gun too. 
But instead, he’s sticking at his job, 
supporting the family, paying the 
big new taxes, buying War Bonds. 
He makes his Victory Garden really 
produce. He gives blood to the Red 
Cross as often as they'll let him, and 
he’s a member of the Aircraft Warn- 
ing Corps. Yes, sir, Jimmy’s Dad is 





in the fight, too, shoulder-to-shoulder 
with his boy, and yours. 

Are you “in the fight” too? Are 
you serving in one or more of the 
dozens of active ways we civilians can 
and must back up our fighting men? 
If not, choose your service and enlist 
today as a “Citizen Soldier.” 





WARTIME DRIVING HINT 


It’s time for your Fall Oil Change. 
This year, have your Associated 
Dealer refill with a definitely 
lighter grade of Veedol or Tydol 
Motor Oil, and change to lighter 
gear lubricants. Light oil “drags” 
less, saves your battery in start- 
ing, increases gasoline mileage. 

















Listen to ASSOCIATED FOOTBALL SPORTCASTS 
For the 18th consecutive season — and this year dedicated to the men and 
women in our fighting forces, and to Citizen Soldiers on the home front — 
Associated again presents western football on the air. Listen in every week. 


FREE 1943 ASSOCIATED FOOTBALL SCHEDULE: 
Get your copy today, from your Smiling Associated Dealer 


Let’s get ASSOCIATED 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


"SAVE THE CARCASS 
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<< RECAP AND ROLL | 








towers on Mt. Wilson, and the purple haze 
that hangs below, down to Altadena and 
the Foothill Boulevard. And, slower on 
the boulevard, I'll pass Lucky Baldwin’s 
oaks and peacocks, the postcard view of 
orange groves and snowy summits, 
friendly homelike Arcadia, Monrovia, the 
dry river bed and facade of rocks that is 
Azusa! On through the sand and dead, 
dry grape stumps; on to the Orange Show 
—a memory of a great cave flushed with 
yellow and gold, and, looking like a grey 
mouse trapped therein, an old maestro, 
stoop-shouldered, bald, directing a sway- 
ing waltz. 

“Then the yellow fruit cars making the 
Cajon grade—the pass, the joshua trees, 
and the glass that is water or the water 
that is glass on a flat, sandy creekbed 
that is dry! 

“Out of breath I'll wander back more 
slowly, over mission bells, canyons, past 
eagle rocks, along gaudy boulevards to the 
headland that is Santa Monica. 

“I’m tired now. Palos Verdes calm and 
green beckon for a rest—but memory does 
not rest. ‘From these Greek heights and 
this great sea’ I’ll flop down to the red- 
white toyland town San Clemente—then 
back to mission bells once more, and the 
ealm that is real within the walls among 
the flowers of Capistrano. 

“But it is summer on Puget Sound yet— 
after the shower the sun shone in at our 
north windows and set in gold over the 
Olympiés! 


“See vou later.” 


BREAKING CAMP 


For seven weeks the cabin had been home. 

The pines so close against the wood and 
screen 

Were more familiar now than any room. 

His sleeping bag lay rolled upon the green 

Iron camp cot, ready packed to go; 

The seuffed wood floor was bare and clean 
and strange, 

And something in his looking blurred its 
glow 

He wished things didn’t always have to 
change. 


His wet suit lay forgotten on his pack, 

Choice rocks and pitchy cones that he’d 
collected, 

A belt he’d made at craft lay strewing 
black 

On the white undershirts that he'd 
neglected. 

He thought of home and tried to break 
the band 

Of longings he could hardly understand. 

Virginia Brasier 


HOUSE OF TOMORROW 


How’'ll you tell it’s a house at all 

When unbreakable window meets ran- 
dom ball, 

When dust won’t gather and din’s con- 
trolled 

And the attie’s not hot or the basement 
cold 

And the whole thing packs in a carrying 
case 

? 


If you want to move to another place? 


Be it ever so humble will this be home— 
This un-wear-out-able plastic and chrome? 
Lucretia Penny 
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NOW AUTUMN 


Now again in dry autumn— 

after the rainless summer— 

we walk the path foot-made in grasses; 
the stiff earth-colored, the ripened, 
the paper-sound-making grasses. 


We go through heat-wall and heat-wall 
and the smell is of hay and of sun. 
Before us the quail run like chickens, 
smooth and round with their plenty. 


The collie, deep-coated, hunts shade— 
pants in the dark of the scrub oak; 
and I, sun-weighted beside him, 
search the white paws for oat stickers. 


Our ears refuse the far sky noise 
and our eyes the hill-darkening shadow. 
Elma Dean 


HOUSEHOLD TALE 


The old man stopped, sucked in his cheeks 

And watched with shrewd, assaying eyes 

The half-suppressed, impatient sighs 

The grownups gave. No matter. A grand- 
sire seeks 

The ear of children anyway, wanting to 
leave behind 

In some young quick retentive mind 

A swift bright image that will rise 

And live again long after he himself is 
dust. 

An old man speaks 

The same remembered words because he 
must. 


“When I went West in seventy-three,” 
Said he— 
Leona sighed and turned her finger rings; 
Nathaniel let his thoughts take moneyed 
wings, . 
But young Nat looked up, quick, intent. 
The old man blew his cheeks out, smiled; 
His gaze held fast the child. 
“You bet,’ he launched the tale, “that 
West was wild—” 
Frances Hall 


TOP DRAWER 


How often I complained of these 

Male treasures, on a cleaning day... 
The nails, the pre-historic keys 

(They'll come in handy yet, he’d say) 
And true his words. This past long year 

I have discovered, with him gone, 
This miscellany oddly dear 

. - - Most excellent to dream upon. 

P. Bracken 


ACCENT ON FLIGHT 


A sitdown strike would be absurd 
For a creature like the hummingbird. 
His concept of perpetual motion 
Is that he is it, 
Which highflown and aspiring notion 
Precludes the chance to sit. 

Marg Royce 


ALASKAN SUMMER 


It speeds in a way, 
That leaves me perplexed, 
Spring fever one day, 
Hay fever the next. 
O’ Kanogan 
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Bright young man solves 
wartime eating problem 


on the train 
(many grownups bring box lunches) 








In the first six months of 1943 southern Pacific’s dining 


cars served 6,155,000 meals—nearly five times as many as in 1940, 


Last year we served a million more dining car meals than any 
other railroad. And we are now serving more meals to the armed 
forces than any other THREE railroads combined! 


Remember, we can’t build new dining caxs because 
of material shortages. So aside from a few dining cars 
leased from other roads, we have to operate with only 
the dining car equipment we had before the war. 


Dozens of our diners are now in military service. 


Counting lunches and sandwiches served in coaches, and meals at 
our restaurants and fountains, we fed 11,178,000 people during 
the first six months of 1943—an increase of more than 5 million! 
With rationing, food shortages, and inexperienced help, we think 


any housewife will agree we have had our hands full. 


While we’re not happy about the wartime congestion on our trains, 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that we’ve stretched our dining 
car facilities as far as is humanly possible. We’re going to continue 
to do all we can to give the best service possible to you folks who 


NEED to travel. 


S-p The friendly 
Southern Pacific 











DEL MONTE 
LODGE 


Pebble Beach 
Del Monte Forest, 


California 


Mer like a spacious country club, 
Del Monte Lodge is the only hotel 
in the great Del Monte Forest. Situated 
between the first and eighteenth holes of 
the world-renowned golf course, it over- 
looks magnificent Carmel Bay and is just 
the length of 1 fairway from the Racquet 
Club with its private beach, swimming 
pool and tennis courts. Guest privileges 
are yours during your stay at the Lodge. 

The food is unsurpassed. The setting 
is matchless. The facilities of thousands of 
acres of beautiful country devoted to 
the happiness of its guests suggests Del 
Monte Lodge as the perfect place for 
needed rest and recreation. 

On the Monterey Peninsula, the fall of 
the year is the warmest and the brightest 
season. 
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PAN AMERICAN HYGHWAY 


A. LONG AS the highways we travel to- 
day are mostly lines on a map, we might 
as well go first class and take a real trip! 
The Pan American Highway, stretching 
from Laredo, Texas, to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, is a near reality. Actually it is 
about 90 per cent complete—if you are 
willing to define “complete” as meaning 
any road that is traversable. 





Thousands of Westerners already know 
first hand that portion of the Pan 
American Highway from Texas to Mex- 
ico City. Unknown to many is the fact 
that the war has greatly accelerated 
highway building through Central 
America. Realizing the importance of a | 

| 

| 





through highway to Panama, the United 
States, in 1941 under the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway Act, appropriated 20 mil- 
lion dollars to assist Central American 
countries in closing gaps in the proposed 
through route. Due to this act the pro- | 
portion of the Pan American Highway 
that originates in Laredo, Texas, and 
runs south to Panama is often referred 
to as the Inter-American Highway. 


COUNTRY BY COUNTRY 


In addition to the Pan American high- 
way, Mexico is now building an alter- 
nate road—the Pacific Highway—which 
is already traversable to a few miles be- 
yond Guaymas on the West Coast. A 
portion of the road between there and 
Guadalajara has yet to be cut through. 
Both highways merge in Mexico City 
where one main road leads south. Just 
this year 340 more miles were finished 





on the main route from Mexico City to 
Oaxaca, but beyond that point the going 
is not too easy, and eventually becomes 
only a mere trail to the Guatemalan bor- 
der. In Guatemala the Carretera Inter- 
nacional provides an all-weather route 
from border to border. It is, however, a 
dirt road and, it should be added, a road 
that requires careful driving, for Guate- 
mala’s road climbs mountain peaks! Fol- 
lowing the crest of towering ridges, the 
road leads into El Salvador. 

The route through El Salvador, figur- 
atively “sky high,” is almost finished. 
Just before reaching the Honduras bor- 
der, the road drops down through al- 
most tropical verdure. Quick contrasts 
such as this are typical of the entire 
route through Central America. 

Only 88 miles of the Pan American 
Highway are in Honduras. They are 
dry-weather miles, and are fast being 
paved. 

Nicaragua’s mountains have been a 
great barrier, but the fact that about 
half of its 245 miles are at least tra- 
versable in dry weather indicates that 
some progress has been made. There 
are still unfinished gaps at both bor- 
ders. (A 175-mile road, now finished, 
across the Continental Divide from Pa- 
cific to Atlantic, will be a Nicaraguan 
side trip worth counting on!) 

Costa Rica has perhaps the most work 
yet to be done in Central America, for 
12,000-foot mountain ranges and an ex- 
tremely rugged terrain have to be con- 
tended with. A small portion of the 
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route is paved or traversable in dry 
weather, but the greater part is still in 
the trail stage. Work is now being 
speeded on the trail portion that is to 
link San Jose with David, a few miles 
across the Panamanian border, and it is 
scheduled for early completion as a dry- 
season road. 

Even now, station wagons are fairly 
common on the road from David to 
Panama on the Canal, for it is an all- 
weather road, paved in part. (Finished 
this year is another future side trip— 
the 55-mile Transisthmian Highway 
from Pueblo Neuvo on the Pacific to 
Colon on the Atlantic.) 

The road is now finished to a little south 
of Panama City, but beyond lies a fabu- 
lous jungle of lost mines and legendary 
hidden treasure, a jungle first pene- 
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trated by white man only 3 years ago. 
It is through this jungle that the pro- 
posed route lies, and from which it will 
emerge to connect with the Colombian 
border. It is still an uncharted gap. 

In actual mileage, there are less than 
800 miles of gaps to be closed between 
the U. S. border and the Panama Canal, 
and most of these are due for completion 
next year. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Ahead lies all of South America. When 
the Pan American Highway is com- 
pleted, it will serve as gateway to prac- 
tically every country in South America. 
With the exception of about 300 miles 
(in Colombia, Brazil, and Argentina) 
which are yet only in the trail stage, the 
entire route is now traversable. True, 
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The 
California Association 
of 
Independent Secondary 
SCHOOLS 





SELECTED ANNUALLY on the basis 
of the records made by their graduates 
in the leading colleges and universities, 
these well-established schools offer 
sound instruction with high standards 
of scholarship. 


ENDORSED and ACCREDITED 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


BLACK-FOXE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Melrose at Wilcox, Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Ojai, California 
THE CATE AND VOSBURG SCHOOL 
Carpinteria, Santa Barbara Co., Calif. 
FLINTRIDGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Route 1, Box 52, 
Pasadena, California 
HARVARD SCHOOL 
3700 Coldwater Canyon Ave. 
North Hollywood 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
1901 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 
MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Menlo Park, California 
MIDLAND SCHOOL 
Los Olivos, California 
THACHER SCHOOL 
Ojai, California 


WEBB SCHOOL OF CALIFORNIA 
625 Base Line Road, Claremont, Calif. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
2538 Channing Way, Berkeley 
BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
La Jolla, California 
THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 
Ross, California 
MISS BURKE'S SCHOOL 
3065 Jackson St., San Francisco 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 
Palo Alto, California 
ANOAKIA—FLINTRIDGE SCHOOL 
Arcadia, California 
SARAH DIX HAMLIN SCHOOL 
2120 Broadway, San Francisco 
MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 
5029 West Third St., Los Angeles 
WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
700 North Faring Road, 
Los Angeles 


WESTRIDGE SCHOOL 
324 Madeline Drive, Pasadena 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


CHADWICK SEASIDE SCHOOL 
Rolling Hills (via Lomita), California 
oo) 
You are invited to call or write directly to the 
individual schools at any time. Catalogues and 
information will be sent without obligation. 
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MOVES BY GREYHOUND 


This fabulous “army” (equal to the U.S. population) represents the 
132 million passengers Greyhound carried last year. Most of them 
were service men and women, war workers, farm help and others 
whose trips aid the war effort. 


To serve this tremendous volume of passengers requires every resource 
Greyhound can muster. You can help the war effort by taking war- 


essentrial trips in mid-week only. 


AVOID UNNECESSARY TRAVEL a BUY WAR BONDS INSTEAD 


GREYHOUND “7x”, 


: I this lovely 3-piece 
POTTERY TEA SET 















BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS | 















You'll delight in this beautiful 
new Roseville creation with its 
exquisite Magnolia design and 
soft hand-painted colors! 62 
other equally attractive items, 
~~, . in Tan, Blue, Green. At dep't 
‘ J — stores & gift shops everywhere. 


Send for free 
Magnolia folder. 


DOWNTOWN | 
LOS ANGELES 


It’s HOTEL 


e CLARK 


Every facility and appointment of this 
hotel hes been planned the maximum of 
comfort and convenience. Large enough 
to house a thousand persons, yet smal! 
enough to permit personal service and 
friendliness to be truly emphasized. 5 
minutes from Union R.R. Terminal. 15 min- 
utes from Hollywood. Sensible rates from 
$2.50 single, $3.50 double. 















ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY, 
INC, 
Dept. S-103 
Zanesville, 
Ohio 


ROSEVILLE 


DECORATIVE ART POTTERY 














parts are only traversable in dry 
weather, but much of it is good all year, 
and a large portion is already paved. 


It is some 240 miles from the Panama- 
Colombia border to Medellin. The por- 
tion has not: yet been started, and prog- 
ress will be slow because of jungle and 
swamp land barriers. Beyond Medel- 
lin the Simon Bolivar Highway (Colom- 
bia’s contribution to the Pan American 
Highway) is a good all-weather route. 
In Colombia a lateral road branches 
northeast through green clad mountains 
into Venezuela, a road that is good all 
year though not yet paved. The main 
route itself leads south through Ecua- 
dor, parts of it being good only for dry- 
weather driving, and then down along 
the coast of Peru. 


Peru can boast the most paved miles 
(about half of its length) of any coun- 
try in South America. The road is really 
fine for the most part. 

In Peru, the Pan American Highway 
again branches. One route, not paved 
but a good all-vear road, leads 1500 miles 
due south to Santiago, Chile, and from 
there east across the towering Andes 
and down across the Argentine pampas 
to Buenos Aires. This transcontinental 
section is paved in part, an all-year road 
in part, and a dry-weather-only road 
for a stretch. Yet despite this fact, the 
Andes step in to present a 12,000-foot 
pass, closed by snow 7 to 9 months out 
of the year. So in our future travels, 
this route will require timing no matter 
how well paved the road will be even- 
tually. 

The alternate route from Peru veers 
through Bolivia to the Argentine along 
a veritable sky road. From Peru’s coast 
inland to La Paz, Bolivia, it circles a 
corner of that country, through moun- 
tains that average 12,000 feet for many 
miles, passes through Potosi, the highest 
city in the world, well over 13,000 feet, 
and then down across the northern pam- 
pas to Buenos Aires. This whole section 
of the Pan American Highway—from 
Peru’s southern extremities all through 
Bolivia into the Argentine—is good only 
in dry weather as yet, but once in Argen- 
tina, the going is good all year, with a 
large part of the road already paved. 


(Paraguay, not to be left out of the 
scheme of things to come, is later to be 
connected by a side road en route to 
Buenos Aires along this route.) 


From the Argentinian border it is a 
short ferry trip into Uruguay, where the 
road is almost entirely paved. But once 
aeross the Uruguayan border into Brazil 
there is much work to be done. Only a 
very small portion of the route, which 
ends in Rio de Janeiro, is even paved. 
A good portion is all-weather driving, 
much is dry season only, and there are 
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Fa almost 200 miles of the route that 


are as yet only trails. 


TRAIL BLAZERS 
Despite charts, reports, etc., it is those 
adventurous few who have already par- 
tially negotiated the Pan American 
Highway that really crystalize the 
dream of one day motoring through 
South America. The latest adventurer 
is a Westerner—Constance Jordan Hen- 
ley—whose exciting and stimulating 
book Grandmother Drives South (Put- 
nam, $3.50) records the thrills and won- 
ders of her 38,674-mile trip along prac- 
tically every traversable portion of the 
Pan American Highway and its many 
side roads. The going was not all smooth 
(most difficulties were encountered only 
on leaving the main route, however) , 
but Mrs. Henley never once lost her en- 
thusiasm. After thousands of miles and 
many months—for it was a leisurely trip 





—she writes to postwar travelers: “Any 
careful driver can make the trip we 
made, and I urge everyone to make it; 
for no trip could possibly be more con- 
tinuously delightful and interesting.” 











FIESTA 


Mexico continues to measure up to the 
most critical travel standards at any sea- 
son, but the Christmas holidays pay ex- 
tra dividends. It is then that Mexico’s 
fiesta spirit blossoms out—in posadas, in 
native dances, pageants, fireworks. 
With the fiesta spirit in mind, Albertsen- 
Lopez Tours offer a 3-week Holiday Air 
Tour to Mexico. The itinerary is one of 
the best and full of little extras. The 
Air Tour leaves Los Angeles December 
18; those who prefer the train leave De- 
cember 14 and join the tour in Mexico 
City. A fare of around $490 covers all 
expenses. By omitting a part of the itin- 
erary, it may be made for about $400. A 
folder giving details of the tour will be 
sent on request plus a 3-cent stamp to 
cover postage. 


AIRWAYS 

How will the airline schedules read after 
the war? Even now announcements of 
faster service and new schedules come 
out with surprising regularity. Latest 
news is from United Air Lines, who an- 
nounce a direct service between the Pa- 
cific Coast and Washington, D.C., and 
resumption of service to Del Monte on 
the Monterey Peninsula. Flying time on 
some of United’s transcontinental 
flights have been cut a half hour, also. 

War pressure has forced another wel- 
come change. To save time (and paper 
and manpower) formerly required to 
fill out 2-foot long tickets, United has 
introduced a small, simplified ticket. 
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What to do with your gum! 


Here’s a word of advice to motor- 
ists who go bucketing merrily along 
thinking their oil filter is straining 
out the gum and goo that collects 
in all motor oil. ’Tain’t so! After 
about 8,000 miles your filter ordi- 
narily gets so clogged up that oil 


dangerous. 


can’t pass. It sidesteps through a 
by-pass valve and carries dust, gum 
and metal particles from the crank- 
case into your motor. That’s an 
open invitation to repair bills—so 
ask us to replace your oil filter ele- 
ment every 8,000 miles. 


Go light on heavy oil! 


Here’s a tip if you think it’s better to use heavier 
oil than the manufacturer of your car recom- 
mends: It never was a good idea and now that 
driving is slower, engines colder, it’s actually 


Ask your Standard Service Man for 


the weight of RPM Motor Oil recommended by 


your car’s manufacturer. 


An ace in the hole 


Here’s one plug you can always bet 
on in emergencies—that little tube 
repair kit you get from most of us 
Standard Service folks. It’s simple 
to use, stows away in a corner, con- 
tains patching rubber, ready-cut 
patches, cement. Keep one in your 
car all the time. It may save youa 
long walk when a tire expires. 





STANDARD 


TAKES BETTER CARE 
OF YOUR CAR 





STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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Some cook books are biographies 


x will find the statistics about our 
family—the dates and measurements— 
in the family Bible. But for the real 
history, you had better turn to the 
family cook book. There, written in vari- 
ous flourishing and elegant hands, are 
tokens of momentous events, souvenirs 
of many days, clues to our family char- 
acter. Take that sponge cake recipe, for 
instance. Mother told us about it: “I 
made one the day your father first came 
to call.” And there’s Aunt Emma’s recipe 
for wild blackberry cobbler. A few pages 
farther on, you'll find Eva’s rule for 
fresh corn pudding . .. and a note about 
wilted lettuce and thin apple cake brings 
grandmother’s quiet kindness back to us. 
Yes, you would find out a lot about us— 
or about any family—looking through 
the brittle-spattered, spicy pages of a 
cook book (a child’s lesson book it was, 
with stiff board covers and fine blue lines 
on the white pages) . 

Recently we had the privilege of spying 
upon another family through the pages 
of a cook book treasured by Mrs. Jo- 
sephine A. Widner of Marshfield, Ore- 
gon. In its pages we picked up a family 
in Maine, followed it to California in *49, 
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visited it on a ranch and in a lumber 
camp. In the language of recipes, we 
found a record of generous sharing, of 
pioneer ingenuity, of good living. 

We can’t tell the story behind Mrs. 
Widner’s cook book in the space of a few 
columns. Perhaps a few of her apple 
recipes will permit you to share the 
pleasure of our visit with her. 


APPLE SLUMP 
Butter a deep earthenware dish, and fill 
it nearly full with pared and quartered 
apples. Sprinkle apples with % cup 
sugar and dust with cinnamon. Make a 
rich biscuit dough, and cover the apples. 
Bake in a hot oven (400°) till brown. 
Invert on hot plate (the apples will be 
on top). Dot apples with bits of butter 
and sprinkle with more sugar and cinna- 
mon. Serve hot with cream. 


APPLE PANCAKES 

3% cup sifted all-purpose flour 
V2 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

2 tablespoons powdered sugar 
V2 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

2 eggs, well beaten 
24 cup milk 
V3 cup water 
tablespoon butter 
tablespoon shortening 
3 apples, peeled, cored, and sliced very thin 


Mix and sift flour, salt, baking powder, 
and sugar; add lemon rind. Make a 
“well” in the sifted ingredients, and pour 
in the combined eggs, milk, and water. 
Blend with a few swift strokes. (Do not 
beat.) Melt butter and shortening in 
a skillet. When the fat is hot, pour in 
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half the batter. Sprinkle it generously 
with the apples. Pour remaining batter 
over apples. Turn the cake when 
browned, and brown the other side. 
Serve hot. Cut in wedge shaped pieces, 
and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


BARLEY AND APPLE SOUP 
“Apple soup was written into our family 
cook book 40 years ago when a small 
steam schooner put into Coos Bay and 
brought us a Scandinavian gentleman 
homesick for fruit soup. From his de- 
scription mother and I concocted Barley 
and Apple Soup.” 
tablespoons barley 
quarts water 


or 7 apples, pared, cored, and diced 
5@ cup (10 tablespoons) sugar 


on w& 


34 cup white wine 


egg yolk, well beaten 

Ye cup thick cream, whipped 
Combine barley and water in top part 
of double boiler; cook over hot water 
for about 2 hours. Add apples and cook 


until apples are soft. Press mixture 





through a fine sieve. (There should be 
144 quarts.) Return mixture to double 
boiler; heat thoroughly; add sugar, wine, 
and more hot water if soup is too thick. 
Fold egg yolk into whipped cream. Beat 
the soup into the cream and egg mixture 
and serve at once. The soup should be 
light yellow in color and fluffy in texture. 
Serves 6. (Ep. Whipped evaporated milk 
could be substituted for the whipped 
cream.) 


APPLE AND CRANBERRY BETTY 
4 cups soft bread crumbs (lightly packed) 
3 large green apples, pared, cored, and 

sliced 
1 cup brown sugar (firmly packed) 

34 teaspoon nutmeg 
3 tablespoons butter 
2 cups cronberries 


Brown crumbs in moderate oven. Put a 
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layer of apples in a greased casserole; 
sprinkle with half the sugar and nutmeg 
and dot with butter. Add half the bread- 
crumbs and the cranberries. Repeat lay- 
ers and end with crumbs. Dot with but- 
ter. Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
for 1 hour. Serve warm with cream. 








NEW ENGLAND BEAN POT 


APPLESAUCE 
Peel, quarter, and core enough apples to 
fill a deep casserole or bean pot. Sprinkle 
each layer of apples with sugar and cin- 


namon. (14 cup sugar and 4 teaspoon 





cinnamon to 8 apples is a good propor- 
tion.) Cover apples with sweet cider 
and bake in a slow oven (250°) for 2 
to 3 hours. The fruit must be tender 
but should not lose its shape. 


APPLE LOAF 

2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon soda 

V2 teaspoon salt 

V2 cup chopped nuts 

V2 cup shortening 

24 cup sugar 





2 eggs, well beaten 
1 cup ground raw apple (cored not peeled), 
including juice 

Mix and sift flour, baking powder, soda, 
and salt; stir in nuts. Cream shortening 
and sugar until light and fluffy: beat in 
eggs: add ground apple and then flour 
mixture. Turn into a greased loaf pan 
and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
about 1 hour. 


NEW ENGLAND APPLE CORNBREAD 
“This recipe originated with my great 
grandmother in Maine. One year a 
heavy yield of corn coincided with a 
bumper crop of apples. New ways of 
using both had to be invented. This 
cornbread, served with molasses or 
maple syrup, took the place of cake.” 

2 cups yellow cornmeal 
V4 cup sugar 
1/2 teaspoons salt | 
cups sour milk or buttermilk | 
tablespoons melted shortening 
eggs, well beaten 
teaspoon soda, dissolved in 1 tablespoon 

cold water 

1 cup chopped raw apple 
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Mix the cornmeal, sugar, salt, milk, and 
shortening in the top part of a double 
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boiler. Set over hot water (don’t let the 
bottom touch the water) , and cook for 
10 minutes; then cool and add eggs, soda, 
and apples. Turn into a greased baking 
pan and bake in a hot oven (400°) 
about 25 minutes. Makes 8 large 
squares. 


CORNMEAL APPLESAUCE 
(To serve with roast pork) 
1 cup yellow cornmeal 
2 cups boiling water 
1 teaspoon salt 
4 tart apples, sliced (not peeled), and cored 
Stir the cornmeal into boiling salted 
water. Add apples and cook until the 
cornmeal is thick. Serve with roast pork 
gravy. 





BLUSHING APPLES 
(To serve with roast pork or veal) 

Select firm, rather tart apples: wash, 
dry, and polish with a bit of cooking 
oil; cut off stem ends and remove cores. 
Fill the apple centers with cranberry 
jelly. Put apples in a baking pan with 
just enough boiling water to keep them 
from burning. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375°) for 30 to 40 minutes, or 
until apples are soft. Baste with the 
cranberry syrup while baking. 





APPLE MUFFINS 
134 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
3% teaspoon salt 


Ww 


V4 cup sugar 
eggs, well beaten 
tablespoons melted shortening 


Nw 


3% cup milk 
V2 cup peeled, chopped apples 
or 6 apples, pared, cored, and cut 
crosswise in 1/2-inch slices 
Mixture of sugar and cinnamon 
Mix and sift the flour, baking powder, 
salt, and sugar. Combine eggs, shorten- 
ing, and milk; add to dry ingredients, 
stirring only until mixed; fold in chop- 
ped apples. Spoon batter into greased 
muffin tins, filling them 24 full. Dip 
apple slices in a mixture of sugar and 
cinnamon (1 part cinnamon to 4 parts 
sugar) , and lay a slice in each partially 
filled muffin cup. (Slices should be 
about same diameter as cups.) Bake in 
a hot oven (425°) for 20 to 30 minutes, 
depending on size of muffins. Makes 


an 








about 24 small (2-inch) muffins. (Note: 
These same apple rings can also be used 
on top of plain muffin batter.) 


SOUR CREAM APPLE COFFEE CAKE 
1¥2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

teaspoons baking powder 

V2 teaspoon soda 

cup sugar 


nN 


Ye teaspoon salt 


2 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup sour cream or top milk 

3 or 4 firm apples, pared, cored, and sliced 
Mix and sift the flour, baking powder, 
soda, sugar, and salt. Combine eggs and 
milk; add flour mixture and beat until 
smooth. Spread batter in a_ shallow, 
lightly greased baking pan; arrange 
apple slices over the top. Spread with 
a mixture of 114 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, 34 teaspoon cinnamon, 14 cup sugar, 
1 tablespoon flour. Bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven (375°) about 30 minutes. 
Serves 8 to 10. 





CHRISTMAS APPLES 


cups sugar 


nw 


cups water 
perfect apples, pared and cored 


~ 
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cup quince jelly 
V2 cup brandy 

Boil the sugar and water together for 10 
minutes. Add apples and simmer until 
they are tender but still firm. Place 
drained apples in shallow baking dish 
and fill centers with quince jelly. Boil 
down the syrup until thick and pour 
over the apples. Just before serving 
pour the brandy over the apples, light, 
and bring blazing to the table. Serves 12. 


RECIPE STORIES 


Sunset recommends family cook books 
as source books for all historians who 
would know Western history intimately. 
The influences of the many nationalities 
—Mexican, Italian, Chinese, French, 
etc.—are easily traceable in the cold, 
factual language of recipes. How easy 
it is to symbolize the timeless lure of the 
West Coast in food terms—oranges, 
avocados, olives, abalone, artichokes. 





The urgencies of preparing a thousand 
odd meals a year make it difficult to 
step back and get a wide view—to re- 
member that fine cooking is a part of 
our Western culture, our Western civil- 
ization, just as surely as our music and 
our literature. 

We invite all Sunset cooks to send us 
recipes-with-a-story. They need not be 
of the past. The history of food prepara- 
tion is a continuing one. Send your story 
to Sunset’s Foods Editor. 
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In this seventh in the Blueprints of To- 
morrow series, Architect Paul Thiry of 
Seattle presents his ideas. A native of 
the Pacific Northwest, he was born in 
Nome, Alaska. His architectural train- 
ing and background have been world- 
wide. He attended the University of 
Washington and the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Fontainebleau, France; traveled 
and studied in Japan, China, India, 
Egypt, Europe, Panama, and through- 
out the United States. 


Here is Paul Thiry: 


I. the House of Tomorrow is to cost 
much less than today’s homes, it must 
be prefabricated, in part or in whole. 
A complete factory-built house will only 
satisfy a minor group. The majority will 
continue to want a galaxy of things, ma- 
terials, sizes, systems, etc. To satisfy 
them will be the manufacturer’s head- 
ache. 

People as a whole are not too interested 





in construction systems. Therefore, 
method of fabrication must not too seri- 
ously handicap the living qualities of the 
house. A house once built must be lived 
in through the years, yet the house 
should be subject to change as the life 
of the family changes. 

A house must not be dated by its equip- 
ment. Equipment, while integrated with, 
should not be an integral part of the 
house. 

Generally a house should satisfy the 
new developments, the more abundant 
life, without eliminating all the things 
of the past we cherish. 

With these thoughts in mind this Blue- 
print of Tomorrow was developed. 


BASIC IDEA 
Living portions of the house—e.g., living 
room, dining room, den, library, ete — 
are portions of the house most subject 
to personal likes and dislikes. They are 
the most difficult to analyze from a 
fabrication or prefabrication viewpoint. 
We leave these to the discrimination 
and whims of the builder. 








See How You Can Build 
This Inexpensive House 
by Bringing Together 
Prefabricated Segments 


Kitchens, baths, utility and minor 
rooms lend themselves to factory fabri- 
cation. They are not as subject to per- 
sonal whim, being regarded more in the 
light of usefulness, maintenance, and 
up-to-dateness. 

Within the scope of these rooms lies the 
entire mechanical functioning of the 
house. These mechanical factors are the 
most likely to become outmoded. They 
are the most costly to build on the site. 
This Blueprint of Tomorrow allows ut- 
most freedom in style, construction, etc. 
of the living core of the house. It could 
be prefabricated or site-erected of any 
material including brick or stone. 

The kitchen and bath, bath and bed- 
room, and utility room are factory built 
and added in such quantity or quality 
required. These may be changed as 
models change. Bedrooms may be added 
and later sold off or traded in for a more 
recent unit when the family is grown. 
They may be built of metal or of plastic 
and delivered to the site complete. Elec- 
trical, sewer, and water connections are 
made by the turn of a valve. 
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Kitchen-Bath 


Garbage Disposal unit 


Cooking range 
with drawers, etc. 
Dish cupboard . . . 


contains mixer, etc. 





Folding table and stools 





Lavatory .. . mirror 
and lighting above 

















Hot-water Storage Tank 
Bathtub 


Water-closet ... medi- 
ine cabinet above 
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Dressing table with 
tuck-under stool 








Refrigerator closet 
for Furs, Blankets 


Reverse-cycle heating element 
Refrigerator and Ice Locker 


Sink ... spray, Dish-Washer 


air-hose, etc. 








This unit is the pulse of the mechanical operation of 
the house. Dishwasher may be replaced by a clothes 
washer when no utility unit (diagramed on next page) 
is included. Ironing board folds beneath work counter 
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Each unit is complete with wiring, heating 
coils, etc. Kitchen-bath unit (added here) 
contains the central heating element for 
the living core and the electrical distribu- 
tion cabinet for the entire assembled house. 
If 1948 model is out of date in 1950, it can 
be traded in without changing rest of house 


(More on pages following) 
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Shower. 






Lavatory .. . medicine cabinet over 


Bedroom and Bath ere 


Window locations are variable 
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Heating Element . . . if 
electrical panel coils 
are used space can 
be used for drawers 





Clothes closet, contains drawers, etc. 














4s with automobiles today, bedroom units would vary in 7 
appointments. Closet space, wardrobes, and bath equip- h 
ment would differ according to taste and pocket book of f 
the buyer. Each would have own controlled heating unit o 





Attachment to the living core would be ac- 
complished through halls or, if openness 
is desired, through glass enclosed passage 
ways. Number of bedrooms would change 
to fit the fluctuating needs of the family. 
Guests for the summer, mother-in-law or 
Aunt Bess, might rent one at lumber yard 
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Washing machine 











Utility Room 


Laundry trays a Clothes dryer, 


Clothes hamper 


Storage closet... 
water heater & tank 





Folding screen 











Storage closet 























’ Presser . . . slides 
under work table, 
Work bench of flexible use 





Work table, 




















The utility room illustrates the value of the segmental 
house more forcefully than any other room. It contams the 
features which are most likely to be changed. In this home, 
outmoding of equipment does not outmode entire house 











As the units are added, the relationship be- 
tween living, sleeping, and service areas is 
maintained. The outdoor living areas are 
automatically created. Individuality in de- 
sign and arrangement is possible not only 
in the central living core itself but also in 
the arrangement of the rooms around it 
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T. THE AMATEUR furniture maker the 
thought that the best principles of de- 
sign might enter into his product seems 
a bit fantastic. Just putting together 
something that will stand wear and tear 
is difficult enough. Actually, good de- 
sign can simplify construction, and we 
present designer Jan Reiner to prove it. 
Before coming to the West, Mr. Reiner 
was a student of Le Corbusier in Paris, 
Ove Bang in Oslo, Norway, and Gropius 
at Harvard. He has taught at Mills Col- 
lege and Schaeffer School of Design, and 
has done work for architects W. W. 
Wurster, and Clark and Lloyd. 

On these pages Mr. Reiner sketches his 
answers to this problem: Mr. and Mrs. 
X wish to make a few pieces of furni- 
ture for their living room-dining room 
(sketched above) . They have had no ex- 
perience in wood working or training in 
design. 
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Here is a buffet built to create a dining 
alcove. It consists of a wooden bench 
and one or two simple cases. Construc- 





















































1. Buffet 





























tion of the wooden bench is self-explan- either direction. If desired, they can also 
atory. The cases may have wood or glass be used singly with the half of the bench 
doors, and may be arranged to face in serving as an extra seat. 
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This adjustable easy chair looks diffi- 
cult, but it is really simple to make. In- 
stead of metal springs, use transparent 
plastic strips—like those used in belts 


3. Three-way Table 


oer 


This three-way coffee table is also of the 
simplest type of construction. Accord- 
ing to the occasion, you can use the large 
round top; the square top; or, for after- 
noon tea for example, the irregular- 
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4. Bookcase 


This bookcase requires no woodworking 
ability. Just take a couple of surfaced 
boards (paint them or leave unpainted 
and give the natural wood a finish) and 
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and suspenders. For the upholstery use 
one solid color fabric on the top of the 
seat and another color on the under side; 
then repeat this combination on the 





front and back of the back cushion. By 
turning. both cushions you get a new 
one-color effect; by just turning one you 
get a combination of colors. 














paint 
the one side of your table top black and 
leave the other side a natural finish. 
Then if your china is white, you turn 
up the black painted side of the top; and 





shaped top. And here’s an idea 


place them between glass blocks. If you 
cannot get glass blocks, red bricks will 
do. The davenport is a simple frame de- 
signed to hold a box mattress or a 


5. Davenport 


when you serve on dark china, then 
show the natural wooden top. Don’t 
forget that in a small room monotony 
can be easily reduced if we change the 
predominant colors as well as the shapes. 





covered spring. Here it backs up to a 
bookcase and a simple writing desk. It 
is arranged to divide the study and con- 
versational area of the all-purpose room. 
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Replant in October and 
Create Your Own 


I. you replanted your garden—started 
all over again—would you choose the 
same shrubs and vines that are around 
your house now? 

Few Westerners should answer “yes” to 
that question. The truth is that most 
of our gardens are overgrown and out of 
scale. Most of our original plantings 
were done by very impatient people. 
Their principle thought was on quick 
effects. They underestimated our cli- 
mate’s ability to produce growth. 

If your garden is suffering from the mis- 
takes of the original gardener, you 
should not allow sentiment to cause you 
to perpetuate those mistakes. 

Because October is one of the best 
months for shrub and tree planting, we 
have spread out on these pages the most 
frequent errors in home planting and a 
wide choice of correctives. 


FOUNDATION PLANTING 
Trouble frequently begins at the point 
where house and plants meet. Instead 
of Italian cypress rearing up to the roof- 
top on either side of a front door, or 
bulging Lawson cypress or English lau- 
rels, why not something slower-growing 
and restrained? 

Trimmed English boxwood and Irish 
yew have formal dignity and perma- 










nence. English yew is less formal but 
has the same quiet, dark green as the 
more slender Irish yew. Oregon grape 
Mahonia aquifolium) is good for a half- 
shaded position where a 3-foot evergreen 
shrub is wanted, while Pittosporum to- 
bira, with fragrant, orange-blossom-like 
flowers, rhododendrons, and the always 
satisfactory camellias can serve where 
slightly higher shrubs are wanted. 


WINDOWS 
Another common sore spot in founda- 
tion planting is the space under win- 
dows. Cotoneasters, pyracanthas, and 
privets rarely keep their promises to 
grow no higher than the window sill. In 
shaded and half-shaded positions under 
windows, any of these can be grown: 
azaleas; dwarf Oregon Grape; Sarco- 
cocca ruscifolia, a low shrub with laurel- 
like, pointed leaves and small, fragrant, 
white flowers; the Lily-of-the-Valley 
shrub (Pieris japonica); and the attrac- 
tive Skimmia japonica, a little shrub 
with shiny, dark green leaves and white 
flowers followed by red berries in winter. 
In -warmer positions, the pink Yeddo 
hawthorn; the fragrant, fine-leaved, pink 
diosma (Coleonema pulchrum); gray, 
silky-leaved, white flowered Convoloulus 
cneorum; and Rose Daphne (Daphne 


Cneorum) can be grown. 


In almost every block on every street in the 
West, you find homes buried by overplanting 


of fast-growing material. In contrast this ex- 












ample of bad planting appears almost beautiful 


GARAGE WALLS 

A well-trained climbing rose with a long 
period of bloom, such as Talisman or 
Paul’s Scarlet, is always an asset if 
something purely ornamental is wanted 
on a garage wall. The striking Blood 
Trumpet (Bignonia cherere); the giant- 
flowered Burmese Honeysuckle (Loni- 
cera Hildebrandtiana); and the orange- 
flowered Thunbergia Gibsonii, which 
blooms almost all year, can be used 
where temperatures are above 20°. 

Grapes and espaliered fruits are decora- 
tive and useful. The Concord and Ribier 
are good varieties of grapes for walls 
and arbors. A fig tree makes a_bold- 
leaved espalier and produces good fruit. 


SERVICE YARD FENCE 

The modern, imaginative, and practical 
gardener lets his fence do more than 
cover a multitude of sins. He lets berry 
vines or grapes form an interesting pat- 
tern against solid wood, trellis, or wire. 
Among the berries, Boysen, Logan, and 
Youngberries make the most graceful 
pattern against a fence. Avoid such 
strong growers as the Himalaya black- 
berries, or stiff growers such as rasp- 
berries. Apples and pears can be trained 
in a low, horizontal position if sufficient 
space is available for lateral growth. 


SUNSET 
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Your doorway can be simply and effectively framed with 
such vines as the hardy, fragrant Star Jasmine, the ever- 
green, glossy-leaved Pileostegia viburnoides, the winter- 
blooming Hardenbergia Comptoniana, or English ivy 


it | 
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Low Kurume or Indian azaleas or the pink-flowered A warm garage wall is a perfect spot against which to 
Yeddo hawthorn (Raphiolepis indica rosea) will not ob- espalier an apple, pear, plum, peach, or fig. Vines can be 
Handsome, distinctive camellias or trained in interesting patterns. Star Jasmine is very 


struct this window. 
effective. Passion fruit might be used in mild climates 


Viburnum suspensum are nicely trained on either side 
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Gardens within gardens add interest and actually in- 
crease planting space through more vertical planting. 
Boysenberries or Youngberries can be trained to grow 
in informal fan-shaped patterns on a stake or wire fence 
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BEFORE & APTER 


More Ways to Correct Garden Mistakes 


B ven: garden has its quota of small 
trouble areas. It may be a footworn 
corner, a spot where the sun beats down 
relentlessly, a strip under the eaves 
where dripping winter rains pack the 
soil and gouge out furrows, or a section 
where a concrete foundation interferes 
with planting. 

If your garden is guilty of offending in 
any of these respects you can probably 
correct it by the simple expedient of 
planting a shrub or vine that likes un- 
usual situations. October is one of the 
best months for such plantings, and we 
suggest a number of special plants for 
special trouble areas. 


NARROW SPACES 
Scant one- to two-foot spaces between 
walls and paths or drives are apt to give 
trouble. Such a space, however, is just 
right for a naturally slender shrub that 
asks for the support of a wall. One of 
these is Azara microphylla. This hand- 





some, hardy, evergreen from Chile is the 
hardiest member of this genus. It is a 
graceful shrub, with slender arching 
branches and fine, delicately-toothed, 
dark green leaves. Its greenish flowers 
are inconspicuous, but have a chocolate- 
like fragrance which has given the shrub 
the Chilean name of “aromo.” 

The natural habit of growth of Grewia 
caffra suggests espaliering. Its pointed, 
medium-sized leaves are very glossy, 
and its-lavender, aster-like flowers have 
a long season of bloom, beginning in 
spring. Being a native of Natal, South 
Africa, it is not hardy in the coldest 
climates. 

The fragrant Eastern Spice Bush (Caly- 
canthus floridus) and the California 
Sweet Shrub (C. occidentalis) are good 
for wall plantings in cool, moist loca- 
tions. Both are deciduous and are fairly 
wide-branching in habit. Their flowers 
are composed of many terra-cotta or 
reddish-brown narrow, pointed petals 
and have a spicy fragrance. 








Camellia sasanqua is almost vine-like in 
habit and needs support from a wall or 


trellis. It is quite different from C. 
japonica, having fragrant, loose-petaled 
flowers, and a generally looser habit of 
growth. 

In a sunny, exposed position, lantanas, 
pyracanthas, and blue or white Cape 
plumbago (P. capensis) would be good 
choices. 


HOT SPOT 
There are few plants that can stand for 
any length of time the impact of pure, 
unadulterated sunshine concentrated 
into a small, tight corner—or reflected 
heat from white walls. 





ECHEVERIA PULVINATA 


Succulents, however, will endure lots of 
heat, if their roots are never allowed to 
go completely dry. The flame-flowered 
Kalanchoe coccinea is a South African 
which grows 2 to 4 feet tall, has rather 
bold leaves, and orange or scarlet flow- 
ers. Yucca filamentosa (Adam’s Needle) 
makes a stunning pattern against a wall. 
Its gray-green leaves are needle-like and 
its creamy white, bell-like flowers hang 
gracefully on a tall, straight stalk. For 
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Victory gardeners seasoned with at least one 
year's experience know that food gardening 
is more intensive than ornamental gardening. 
Neglect of flower gardens is telling, but not 
irreparable; a neglected vegetable garden 
can never be coached back to its former con- 
dition. Beds of flowers will yield creditable 
results without frequent reconditioning and 
renovation; not so with vegetables, which 
demand that the equivalent of what has 
been taken out be returned before another 


crop goes in. 


Soil Conditioning 
Soils cannot be reconditioned in days, or 





GARDENS 


even in weeks. Soils whose reconditioning 
begins in fall will be in prime condition in 
spring. 

Most California soils lack humus. Animal 
and green manures, leaves, and peat supply 
humus, and improve the mechanical, as well 
as the physical qualities of the soil. If humus 
is added in a decomposed form, it becomes 
available for plant use within a compara- 
tively short period of time; if added in a 
more or less “raw” state, more time is re- 
quired before it is ready for use by plants. 
Hence, if you use fresh manure or sow a 
cover crop in October, you should not ex- 
pect to plant the area so treated until spring. 





Vegetables 
Most of your fall vegetables should be in— 
especially those crops (such as cabbages) 
which require a longer period to reach ma- 
turity. 
See that your supply of winter vegetables 
will be ample to take care of your needs by 
making good-sized sowings of beets, carrots, 
turnips, kohlrabi, chard, and spinach. Do 
not neglect some of the lesser-known vege- 
tables, such as mustard spinach, corn salad 
(lamb’s lettuce), and Chinese cabbage (put 
in plants now). When buying seed of Swiss 
chard, be sure to ask for the improved dark 
green Lucullus. It is higher in vitamins. 
Give your earlier-sown vegetables and well- 
established plants a side dressing of Victory 
Garden fertilizer. It will push them ahead 
and offset any possible setback or slowing 
down as a result of lower temperatures. 
If you are planning on putting in asparagus, 
artichokes, and rhubarb, prepare the ground 
for them now; all of them are heavy feeders. 
Plant them as soon as available. 


SUNSET 
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lower plantings there are cotyledons 
(hen-and-chickens) , with their carved- 
looking gray leaves, and the rosette- 
leaved gray or sand-colored dudleyas. 





YUCCA FILAMENTOSA 


WET SPOT 

Most badly drained conditions can be 
corrected by the use of something like 
tile drains. But if the dampness is be- 
yond control, take advantage of it by 
growing a moisture-loving plant such as 
mint or water cress. There are: the 
bright yellow marsh marigolds (Caltha 
palustris) which grow 1 to 2 feet high; 
the Cardinal Flowers (Lobelia cardi- 
nalis) with intense red flowers on 
straight 2- to 4-foot stems; and astilbes 
with soft plumes of white or rose-colored 
flowers. The stately Egyptian paper 
plant, or papyrus (Cyperus papyrus), 
interesting and useful in making ar- 
rangements and Trollius (Globe flow- 
ers) also enjoy a moist, soggy soil. 


SHALLOW SOIL 
Shallow root systems and _ self-sustain- 
ing plants belong in shallow soil. Sedums 
will take these conditions in warm, 
sunny spots. Helxine Soleirolii (Babys- 





Tears) , Kenilworth Ivy (Linaria cym- 
balaria), and ivy can be used in shade. 
In all cases, of course, there should be 
some provision for the escape of water, 
for none of these plants prefers boggy 
conditions. 


WORN CORNER 

There are many attractive, dwarf, ever- 
green shrubs which will help solve the 
corner problem. The dwarf barberries 
(Berberis gracilis and B. verruculosa 
var. compacta) are low-growing, sturdy, 
and hardy. Their dainty leaves are stiff, 
holly-like, and a dark, glossy green. 
Small orange-yellow flowers are followed 
by dark fruits. Berberis gracilis is even 
smaller and daintier—a real gem among 
small, hardy shrubs. The dwarf euony- 
mous, FE. japonicus microphyllus, will 
give a stiffer and more formal corner ac- 
cent, as will the fragrant-leaved dwarf 
myrtles (Myrtus communis minima and 
nana). For a sunny corner in a less 
formal position, we’d like the “herby” 
prostrate rosemary (Rosmarimus offici- 
nalis prostratus). 





TROLLIUS 


LAWN TREE 
The Deodar cedar which was so small 
when you planted it on your front lawn 
ten years ago now bids fair to possess 
the lawn completely and to blot out half 





of the front of the house as well. A small 
conifer, such as the Colorado Blue 
Spruce or the Spanish Fir (Abies Pin- 
sapo) will not quickly outgrow its space. 
Or if a conifer is not a “must,” a shapely 
broad-leaved evergreen such as the 
Dwarf Elm (Ulmus pumila), the Cam- 
phor Tree (Cinnamonum Camphora), 
and the Bottle Tree (Sterculia diversi- 
folia) will give long satisfaction. The 
Southern Magnolia (Magnolia grandi- 
flora) is a long-lived tree, beautiful at all 
times, and takes many years to reach 
maturity. 

Flowering crab-apples, plums, and haw- 
thorns are ornamental and will never 
usurp valuable space in the small gar- 
den. 
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RAISED BEDS 

A raised bed enclosed with a low wall of 
brick or flat stones will do two things: 
improve growing conditions, and add a 
new point of interest in your garden. 
With the improved drainage provided 
by a raised bed, the growing of winter 
stocks, Iceland poppies, spring bulbs, 
and fall and winter vegetables is no 
problem. 

In such a raised bed last fall we grew 
red violas and white stocks against a 
background of red cabbages. And a bed 
edged with miniature heads of Mignon- 
ette lettuce and filled with gaily-colored 
Iceland poppies would brighten any 
winter or spring garden. 


October is a good month in which to sow 
seed of peas in the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
valleys, the coastal and San Francisco Bay 
areas, and the intermediate section of North- 
ern California. Soak the soil thoroughly a 
few days before planting, then sow the seed 
after dusting it with copper oxide to prevent 
rot. Do not water until after the seedlings 
are up. Drainage should be perfect for the 
best results with peas. 


Compost 
Keep the compost heap growing by adding 
to it all the leaves you can possibly rake up. 
Be careful not to add diseased leaves or 
refuse from the garden beds. These should 
be burned to prevent the spread of infection. 


Ornamentals 
Place your orders for new ornamentals, in- 
cluding azaleas, camellias, rhododendrons, 
and roses. Flowering trees and shrubs should 
also be on your list for early ordering and 
planting as soon as the nurseries can supply 
them. 
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Unless the ground has been thoroughly 
moistened by rains, you will need to give spe- 
cial attention to your azaleas, camellias, and 
rhododendrons. Their roots should at no 
time suffer from drought. 


Pruning 
October is always a good month for prun- 
ing. With defoliation started, you can prune 
fruit trees, flowering shrubs, flowering fruits, 
and deciduous shade trees. Some fruit trees, 
such as apples, are slow in defoliating. so 
you may have to delay pruning them until 
November or December. 
Roses, which frequently continue blooming 
until Christmas in many sections of Central 
California, can wait for pruning until No- 
vember or December. 
Bulbs 
October is a bulb month, with almost limit- 
less varieties ready for planting. Try a few 
new varieties this year. The Siberian Blue- 
bell, Iziolirion Pallasii, a hardy, brodiaea-like 
bulb which is ideal for cutting, and the 
lovely, fragile-stemmed Glory-of-the-Sun, 





Leucocoryne ixioides, which, though intro- 
duced some years ago, is still not commonly 
grown, are two worth trying. Like most 
bulbs, they require a light, well-drained soil. 
A cushion of sand for each bulb gives insur- 


ance against rot. 


Berries 
Go over your berry patches, cutting out the 
old canes and tying up the new. Five to 7 
strong canes should be left to a bush. Give 
each bush a 4- to 6-inch mulch of rotted 
manure, which can be turned under in early 
spring. A mixture of chicken manure and 
strawy material is good. 
Boysenberry canes should be cut back 
sharply—right to the crowns—as soon as 
they cease bearing, so that new growth may 
be put on in the fall. It is this fall’s growth 
that makes next year’s crop. 
You can increase your berry patch next 
spring by tip-layering trailing blackberries 
and black raspberries and by taking root cut- 
tings of red raspberries and upright black- 


berries. 
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Puff Shells. Combine ingredients; cook 
till mixture forms a ball; cool slightly 














Beat in the eggs, one at a time. Chill 
mixture overnight or from 5 to 6 hours 














Shape mixture in large or small mounds 
? inches apart on greased cookie sheet 


~ 











Bake in hot oven 15 minutes; lower heat 
to moderate; bake 25-30 minutes more 
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Send your favorite in-tune-with-the-times recipes to Kitchen Cabinet. For each one 
used, SuNsET pays $1 upon publication. Every recipe is twice-tested before it ap- 


pears—first by the contributor, and secondly by Sunset’s Foods Editor. 


PUFF SHELLS 


Most of us think of puff shells as part 
and parcel of cream puffs and let it go at 
that. But actually these tender, golden 
brown cases are good “containers” for a 
variety of mixtures, hot and cold. Here’s 
the recipe plus some illustrated sugges- 
tions for filling them. (See also the 
recipe for Custard Cream Filling on 
page 24.) 

Y2 cup shortening 
cup boiling water 
cup sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoon salt 
eggs 
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Add shortening to water and bring to a 
boil; add flour and salt all at once, stir- 
ring vigorously; cook, stirring con- 


BRAISED BEEF 


Here’s a meat dish that’s 
worth whatever red stamps it takes! 
Gnocchi (see recipe below) or buttered 


more than 


noodles or macaroni go especially well 
with it. 

12 pounds beef (chuck, rump, or round) 

V2 cup thinly sliced onion 
medium-sized carrot, grated or thinly 
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sliced 
clove garlic, minced (optional) 
tablespoon finely minced parsley 
tablespoons bacon drippings 
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cup Claret 

cup water 

Salt, pepper, and herbs to taste 

Cut meat into 14-inch cubes. Using a 
Dutch oven or heavy skillet, sauté 
onion, carrot, garlic, and parsley in 
bacon drippings until lightly browned; 


GNOC 


There are many versions of Gnocchi, but 
here is a simple one that’s a delicious 
accompaniment—in place of potato—to 
meat, seafood, or chicken. (Try it with 
creamed codfish sometime.) 
2 cups milk 
V2 cup white cornmeal 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 egg, well beaten 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
1 (1¥2 ounce) package grated Parmesan- 
type or 2 cup grated American cheese 


Seald milk in top part of double boiler 


stantly, until mixture forms a ball in 
center of pan. Cool slightly, then add 
the unbeaten eggs, one at a time, beat- 
ing thoroughly after each egg is added. 
Chill mixture in the refrigerator over- 
night or for at least 5 or 6 hours. Using 
a tablespoon, shape mixture into 12 
large mounds on a greased cookie sheet. 
(For miniature puff shells, shape 1-inch 
rounds with a teaspoon.) Place mounds 
2 inches apart to permit spreading. Bake 
in a hot oven (450°) for 15 minutes, 
then reduce heat to moderate (350°) 
and bake 25 to 30 minutes longer. (Bake 
miniature shells about half that time.) 
Makes 12 large shells —W. F. K., Se- 
attle. 


WITH CLARET 


add meat and brown nicely on all sides; 
add remaining ingredients. Cover tightly 
and simmer very slowly for about 3 
hours, or until meat is tender. Add more 
wine or water, if necessary, during cook- 
ing. If desired, thicken gravy (with a 
little flour mixed to a smooth paste with 
an equal amount of water) before serv- 
ing. Serves 4—V. W., Long Beach, 
Calif. 





OCTOBER DINNER 
*Braised Beef with Claret 
*%& Gnocchi 
Salad 


Broccoli 
Grated Carrot and Cucumber 
Whole Wheat Rolls 


Baked Pears Cookies 
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over. direct heat; add cornmeal and salt 
and stir until smooth; cook, covered, 
over boiling water for about 45 minutes, 
or until Remove from 
heat and add beaten egg. Dot the bot- 
tom of a casserole with butter and 
sprinkle with cheese; put in half of the 
cooked mush: top with more butter and 
cheese; add remaining mush and then 


mush is done. 


remaining butter and cheese. Bake in 
a moderate oven (350°) for 30 minutes. 
Serves 4.—O. M. A., Piedmont, Calif. 


IKRA 


The Russians spread this vegetable mix- 
ture on rye bread for a sort of hot, open- 
faced sandwich. We've served it this 
way and as a regular vegetable, and find 
it good-to-eat in both cases! 

1 eggplant (weighing about 1 pound) 

3 or 4 small carrots, coarsely grated 

1 onion, finely chopped 

2 tablespoons salad oil (preferably 

olive oil) 
2 tomatoes, peeled and chopped 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Bake the whole, unpeeled eggplant in a 
hot oven (425°) for 30 to 45 minutes, 
or until it feels soft when you press it 
with your finger. When cool enough to 
handle, peel and mash the pulp. Sauté 
the carrots and onion slowly in oil until 
tender; add tomatoes and simmer for 5 
to 10 minutes. Add mashed eggplant, 
season to taste with salt and pepper, 
and heat thoroughly before serving. 
Serves 4.—Z. H., San Francisco. 
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Sunset Soliloquy 


Standing here quietly with my family on 
our Pacific shore, I face towards Japan, 
watching the sun sear the horizon like a 
ball of fire. It suggests the blood-red spot 
on enemy warships’ bunting, on Zeros’ 
wings. But it isn’t rising, it’s setting... 
sinking slowly, inexorably into the sea. * 
Yes, Tojo, we know your “rising sun”’ still 
rides high. But every American can speed 


we are in complete and grim accord: You 
and your kind must fall. We will not become 
complacent. We won’t “let down!’ Our only 
terms (and mark this well) are unconditional 
surrender. x Your “rising sun,” Tojo, passed 
the meridian on December 7, 1941. Slowly 
now, but surely, night is coming. Don’t 
you feel the twilight’s chill? 


its setting, and every American will. On this, THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Conserve fuel for war industries, « Avoid even the slightest waste of gas. 
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Fillings. Serve creamed chicken, seafood, 
mashrooms, dried beef in heated shells 











Fill with chicken, seafood, or ham and 
egy salad. A good idea for lunch boxes 











For dessert, use a custard filling, ice 
cream, applesauce, or sweetened fruit 








Tiny shells filled with a creamed miz- 
ture or salad make delicious appetizers 
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CUSTARD CREAM FILLING 


In addition to being good inside puff 
shells, this is also a delectable filling for 
layer cakes. 

tablespoons cornstarch 


NWN 


cups milk 

egg yolks 

V4 cup sugar 

Ye teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


wo 


Mix cornstarch to a smooth, thin paste 
with a little of the milk. Scald remain- 
ing milk. Beat egg yolks slightly; add 
sugar and salt; add cornstarch; stir in 
scalded milk. Cook over boiling water, 
stirring constantly, for about 15 min- 
utes, or until mixture is thick and 
smooth. Add butter; when cool, add 
vanilla. This makes sufficient filling for 
12 large puff shells. 


SHRIMP 


Next time you see shrimps in the mar- 
ket, remember this recipe. The sauce 
has a special piquancy all its own. 

clove garlic, finely minced (optional) 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 


w 


2 tablespoons flour 

2 cps canned or stewed fresh tomatoes 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 

Salt and pepper to taste 

V4 cup cream or evaporated milk 

V4 cup Sherry 
1¥2 pounds fresh cooked shrimps 


Good variations. Coffee Filling: scald 2 
tablespoons ground coffee with the 
milk; strain through wet cheesecloth . . . 
Banana Filling: add 1 banana, diced, to 
cooled filling . . . Coconut Filling: add 
1% cup shredded coconut . Marble 
Filling: stir % cup semi-sweet chocolate 
“bits” into hot filling . . . Almond Filling: 
omit vanilla and add almond extract to 


taste —E. C. D., Menlo Park, Calif. 





PUFF SHELL TOPPINGS 

Custard- or Ice-Cream-filled Puffs: Sprinkle 
with confectioners’ sugar or serve with a 
chocolate, butterscotch, or fruit 
Fruit-filled Puffs: confec- 
tioners’ sugar or Fluff 
(See recipe in Kitchen Cabinet, September 
1943). 


sauce. 
Sprinkle with 
top with Angel 











DELIGHT 

Sauté garlic in butter until nicely 
browned. Add flour and stir until well 
blended; cook for a minute or two. Add 
tomatoes and cook slowly, stirring con- 
stantly, for about 5 minutes. Remove 
from heat and add parsley, seasonings, 
milk, and Sherry; blend Add 
shrimps and cook over boiling water 


well. 


just long enough to heat thoroughly. 
Serve with rice or on toast. Serves 6.— 


R. D. M., La Canada, Calif. 


SENF GURKEN 


These easy and delicious sweet pickles 


are a good way to use some of the sur- 


plus cucumbers from your Victory 
garden. 

12 large cucumbers 

V2 cup salt 


~ 


quart cider vinegar 
2 cups sugar 


V2 cup mustard seed 


nN 


dozen tiny chilies 


Ld 


tablespoons whole allspice 
Bay leaves 
Fresh dill (optional) 


Peel cucumbers and cut in half length- 


wise: scrape out seeds with a silver 


spoon; cut in large chunks or in finger- 
shaped pieces. Sprinkle cucumbers with 
salt and let stand overnight: drain and 
dry. Combine vinegar and sugar in a 
large kettle; add spices tied loosely in 
a cheesecloth bag: boil together 5 min- 
utes. Add cucumbers and simmer gently 
for 15 to 20 minutes or until cucumbers 
are glassy but still crisp. Pack into hot 
sterilized jars, in which have been placed 
2 or 3 bay leaves and, if desired, a few 
small sprigs of dill; cover with boiling 
syrup and seal at once. Let stand a 
week or two before using—H. L. D., 
San Francisco. 


BAKED PARSLEY RICE 


As proof of the old saying, “If a little 
is good, more is better,” here’s a casse- 
role dish featuring a generous amount of 
that faithful herb, parsley. 
2 (3 oz.) packages pimiento cream cheese, 
or 2 (3 oz.) packages plain cream cheese 
blended with 2 tablespoons chopped 
piemento 
tall can evaporated milk 
eggs, slightly beaten 
cup finely minced parsley 
small onion, grated or finely minced 
tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
Salt and pepper to taste 
cups cooked brown or white rice 
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Mash cheese with a fork; add milk 
gradually, beating until smooth. Add re- 


maining ingredients and mix well. Pour 
into a greased casserole, set in a shallow 
pan of hot water, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven (350°) for about 1 hour, or 
until firm. Serves 5. Note: If there’s 
any left over, slice it and sauté it lightly 
in butter or margarine. —J/. W. D., Port- 
land. 





SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 
*Shrimp Delight on Toast 
or *#Boked Parsley Rice 
Mixed Vegetable Salad Bowl 
French Rolls Olives and Pickles 
Puff Shells filled with Applesauce 
and topped with Angel Fluff 
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SOUP IDEAS 
FROM RANCHO 
KETTLES 














This is the fifth in a series of articles on 
how the proper use of soup can transform 
an ordinary meal intoa''family favorite.”’ 


SUNNYVALE PACKING CO. 





Here in Rancho Soup Kitchens we've been 
selecting tomatoes that have the best flavor 
qualities and have been blending them into 
a tomato soup of creamy smoothness and 
delicate piquancy. 

But it’s not the lure of the taste of Rancho 
Tomato Soup by itself that we're interested 
in at the moment. Let’s visit with the 
Rancho chef while he’s testing recipes for 
October days. 





First, a casserole dish that leans heavily 
upon one small can of Rancho Tomato Soup 
for its goodness. The dinner menu might be: 





*Beef-Brown Rice Casserole 
String Beans Raw Carrot Salad 
Hot Rolls Apple Butter 
Brown Betty with Lemon Sauce 











BEEF-BROWN RICE CASSEROLE 


1 large onion, 3 cups cooked 
thinly sliced brown rice 

2 tablespoons 1 small can Rancho 
chopped green Tomato Soup 
pepper thinned with 14 

3 tablespoons cup beef stock 
bacon drippings or water 

1 pound lean beef, Salt, pepper to taste 
ground Buttered crumbs 


Sauté onion and green pepper in bacon 
drippings until tender; add beef and cook, 
stirring with a fork, until nicely browned. 
Combine meat mixture with rice, soup, and 
seasonings; turn into greased casserole, top 
with buttered crumbs. Bake in moderately 
hot oven (375°) for 30 minutes. Serves 6. 
We might add that 2 cups of chopped left- 
over cooked meat—beef, veal, lamb, pork, 
or even chicken — could be substituted 
nicely for the ground beef in this recipe. 
Ham is especially good here. If you use 
leftover meat, you don’t need to sauté it. 
Simply add it to the sautéed onion and 
green pepper with the other ingredients. 


Another casserole dish . . . but this one 
features crab. It would be equally good 
with tuna, cooked or canned salmon, or 
your favorite white fish—such as halibut, 
sea bass, or cod—cooked and flaked. Try 
this for a Sunday night buffet supper. 





*Crab Pie 
Platter salad of 
Cole Slaw, Sliced Tomatoes, and 
Cooked Broccoli 
Hot French Bread Relishes 
Apple Pie Cheese 














CRAB PIE 


2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley 


nN 


tablespoons 
minced onion 


3 tablespoons 1 small can Rancho 
melted butter or Tomato Soup 
margarine 24, cup milk 

2 cups flaked 2 tablespoons 
crabmeat lemon juice 

2 cups (firmly Salt and pepper 
packed) soft to taste 


bread crumbs \4, cup grated 

2 eggs, well beaten American cheese 
Sauté onion in butter until tender; add 
crabmeat, bread crumbs, and parsley. Com- 
bine eggs, soup, milk, and lemon juice ; mix 
well with crab-crumb mixture; season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Turn into a 
greased casserole and sprinkle grated cheese 
over the top. Set casserole in a shallow pan 
of hot water and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for 45 minutes. Serves 6. 


Let’s not forget the salad. The name sug- 
gests its delicate color, but no mere words 
can do justice to its delicious flavor. It 
might well be featured in the center of a 
luncheon salad plate. For instance: 





Salad Plate of 
*Coral Salad (in individual mold), 
Cooked Cauliflowerets, Artichoke Hearts 
French Dressing 
Hot Biscuits Apricot Jam 











For a delicious dish that can be fixed 
in a jiffy, try an envelope of 

IP ir 

RANCH 


alifrase 
NOODLE SOup 
Mix 
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The directions call for mixing it in 
4 cups of boiling water. Possibly you'll 
prefer less water for an even richer 
flavored broth. If you start to cook it 
at— 





You'll be all ready to serve at— 


It will be as tasty as homemade 
chicken noodle soup that has been 
simmered for hours, and the faces of 
the family will be wreathed in— 














Fruit Cup Cookies 
CORAL SALAD 
2 tablespoons plain, 1 tablespoon pre- 
unflavored gelatin pared horseradish 
V4 cup cold water 1 tablespoon 
1 small can Rancho iemon juice 
Tomato Soup 1 teaspoon onion 
thinned with 14 juice 
cup water 1 cup finely diced 
3/, cup mayonnaise celery 
3/, cup cottage Salt and pepper 
cheese to taste 


Soften gelatin in cold water 5 minutes. Heat 
soup-water mixture to boiling; add softened 
gelatin and stir until it is dissolved; cool. 
Blend mayonnaise, cottage cheese, horse- 
radish, lemon juice, and onion juice to- 
gether; stir in cold and slightly thickened 
soup-gelatin mixture; add celery, salt, and 
pepper. Turn into individual molds or one 
large mold; chill until firm. Unmold on 
crisp lettuce and serve with French dress- 
ing. Serves 8. 


“Guest Insurance”. Don't let an unex- 
pected dinner guest find you hopelessly 
unprepared. Keep a complete supply of 
Rancho Soups in your cupboard: Tomato, 
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What's more, for Rancho Noodle 
Soup Mix, you need no— 
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Vegetable, Chicken Noodle, Asparagus and 
Pea in cans; Dehydrated Noodle Soup Mix. 


How such good soup can cost so little is 
our only soup secret 

But at least part of the secret is due to our 
location in the heart of the rich, sunny 
Santa Clara Valley, next door to the fine, 
fresh vegetables grown by our neighbors. 
And because our soups are made in the 
West, we're closer to Western grocers. All 
the transportation savings we make by our 
more favorable location are passed on to 
you in a lower price for Rancho Soups. 
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PACKED UNDER 
CONTINUOUS 
INSPECTION OF 

THE U. 5. DEPT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 





When you buy Rancho Soups, look for the 
U. §. Department of Agriculture Seal of 
Inspection. That's your guarantee of whole- 
someness. It means that government in- 
spectors check every step in the preparation 
of Rancho Soups. 





Tune in Rancho News every Saturday 
evening at 10:00 o'clock. NBC Pacific 
Coast Network. 
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REVI SED for 
WARTIME 


... New edition of famous 
Fleischmanns Recipe Book 
now ready! FREE to you / 








FOOD NOTES 


About Table Manners 
And October Menus 


L. KING the platter clean has become 
the fashion, and for a good reason! We as 
a nation have been guilty of throwing 
away more than one-sixth of the food 
we buy for our tables. The cost of food 
waste in homes alone is said to be some 
four billion dollars a year, or four times 
the value of the food shipped through 
Lend-Lease to our Allies in 1942. 

Now there are lots of obvious ways to 
cut down on this tremendous and un- 
not buying more than 





necessary waste 
we need, using leftovers judiciously, 
storing foods so that they will keep, edu- 
cating our families to like everything 
(or nearly everything) , serving portions 
that are not too large for easy eating, 
making the most of every crumb and 
celery leaf, cooking with care—to name 
a few. In most cases it’s the cook’s job. 
She might well have a framed motto 
over the stove with the one word “CON- 
SERVE.” But there is still another 
slant on the situation—a family matter 
—that involves the delicate question of 
table manners! 





We’ve been hearing a lot recently about 
“Clean Plate Clubs,” and if the old say- 
ing about “the little things in life” is 
true, this campaign to eat everything 
set before us should add up to a tre- 
mendous saving. But whether one wears 
a button and belongs to an organization 
is unimportant. Each of us has an in- 
dividual responsibility to squeeze every 
bit of juice out of that half grapefruit; 
to eat our lettuce down to the outside 
leaf; and to drink our soup to the last 
drop. 

Many San Francisco restaurants now 
provide Pet Pakits (an idea originated 
by the San Francisco Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals) so 
that customers can take table scraps 
home for Rover; in the Navy mess hall 
at Treasure Island, cafeteria trays are 
inspected as the men finish eating, and 
back to the table goes anyone whose 
eyes have been bigger than his stom- 

















Two Ways 


to save lime 


Instead of tiring 
trips to pay bills in 
person, pay them 
by check—from the comfort of 
your home. If you have no check- 
ing account, we suggest that you 
openaS pecial Checking Account. 
No minimum balance is re- 
quired, and there’s no monthly 
service charge. The only cost is 
for checks—in books of 10 for 
$1—as you need them. 


2. Bank by Mail 


9 
wic\ You can open a 
ate Special Checking 
Account and make 


- 


your deposits by mail — saving 
time, tires and gasoline. To enjoy 
this convenience, just write for 
a handy bank-by-mail envelope 


and deposit ticket. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


/ 
AU LLGLAU 


Since 1854 





HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
Many Offices Serving Northern California 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ach! These are but two examples of what 
is being done in an all-out effort to imi- 
tate the Spratt family. However, the 
real field of action is the home. So, if 
you've been casual about leaving a little 
of this or that on your plate, start now 
to lick it clean! 





TASTEWORTHY 


Remember these good-food ideas when 
you're planning October menus: 


Baked Apples au Gratin: Sprinkle a gen- 
erous amount of grated American cheese 
over baked apples (or baked pears) , 
while they are still warm. No cream is 
needed on these—I. S. G., Laguna 
Beach, Calif. 

Coffee Cake Topping: Crush 8 graham 
crackers and mix with 2 tablespoons 
brown or white sugar, 14 teaspoon each 
cinnamon and nutmeg, a few chopped 
nuts, and 44 cup melted butter or mar- 
garine. Spread over your favorite quick 
coffee cake before baking. —D. H., Ross, 
Calif. 

Bacon-Fried Sandwiches: Sauté cheese 
sandwiches in bacon drippings. or 
spread the drippings on the outside of 
sandwiches to be toasted. The sand- 
wiches will have a delicious bacon 


flavor.—B. G. C., Ashland, Ore. 


Hamburgers Holland Style: Sauté a 
small onion in butter or margarine until 
golden; add i teaspoon curry powder. 
Mix 1 pound ground beef with ¥ cup 
soft bread crumbs that have been soaked 
in milk; shape into loose cakes and 
brown in the pan with the onion. Put 
cakes between toasted buns and serve 
chutney as an accompaniment.—S. L. 
D., Los Angeles. 


One-Two-Three Salad Dressing: Beat 
together 1 tablespoon sugar, 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice or vinegar, and 3 
tablespoons cream or evaporated milk. 
This is a quick and delicious dressing 
for fruit salads and cole slaw.—B. G. G.., 
Newberry, Calif. 

Hallowe’en Salad: Wash uncooked 
prunes and soak in orange juice for 2 
hours; remove pits and stuff each prune 
with a walnut meat. Marinate orange 
sections in French dressing for % hour. 
Arrange prunes and orange sections on 
crisp lettuce and serve with your favor- 
ite fruit salad dressing —J. A. B., Menlo 
Park, Calif. 
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DONT STOP ASKING. 


FOR MY PICKLES... 


Your dealer will frequently 
have them for you / 











at 








These war days, “our boys” come 
first, of course! Our first job is to 
supply the men of our armed serv- 
ices. But we're working extra hard 
to try to keep you supplied, too. 
So, keep on asking for your favor- 
ite kind of C-H-B Pickles and you'll 
often partake of the extra enjoy- 
ment that they provide! 







Buy ANOTHER War Bond! 


CATSUP - PICKLES 
CONDIMENTS 


Just 4 


etter... but what a difference! 
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Main Building 
Hotel Del Monte 
1942 


SIME VINEYARD 


Fine California Wines 


Especially endorsed by 


Hotel Del Monte 


To add a truly distinguished touch and 
sparkle to entertaining, serve these 
wines recommended and preferred by 
Hotel Del Monte . . . wines that are 
the connoisseurs’ choice. Simi Vine- 
yard red and white table wines are 
products of California’s most famous 
wine grape center ... made with un- 
hurried care to bring you wine of dis- 
tinctive quality. Your favorite wine 
dealer says: “There’s a difference in 
wine ... SO 


“See me for SIMI!” 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS 


PARROTT & CO. 


San Francisco 






Send for famous 
wine cooking recipes 
of 
Hotel Del Monte 
Chef James Cullen & 
Re eff 

Kee 
















PARROTT & CO. 
320 California St., San Francisco 


Without cost, send me Hotel Del Monte Chef 
James Cullen's Wine Cooking Recipes. 








D... to the fact that men who cook 
often find their fun in special luxury 
dishes, an unfortunate impression has 
been created, to wit, that men are waste- 
ful cooks . . . culinary adventurers that 
only the bold should follow. 

As spokesman for the illustrious order 
of Chefs of the West, as keeper of the 
kitchen wherein every recipe published 
here meets a severe test for taste and 
practicability, we rise in protest. We 
ask only that you weigh this impression 
against the down-to-earth 
recipes in the columns that follow. 


usable, 





Dinner for four? Here it is as composed 
by “Chef” George J. Oliver. You'll find 
that it has a special appeal for the Sun- 
day night supper party. 
Tamale Pie 
Mixed Green Salad 
Garlic Bread 
Fresh Fruit and Cheese 
Ice Cold Beer 
That’s all there is to it ... and that’s all 
you'll want except Chef Oliver’s recipe 
for: 
TAMALE PIE 
Olive oil 
large onion, finely chopped 
cloves garlic, finely chopped 


pound lean beef, ground 
cans tomato sauce (or 1 each, sauce and 


Neh = 


tomato paste) 
cup whole ripe olives 
(4-0z.) can mushrooms 
Salt, pepper, paprika, chili powder, bay 
leaf, rosemary, and puffed raisins 
Cover the bottom of a large skillet or 
Duteh oven with olive oil, and in it fry 
the onion and garlic until golden. Add 
the meat and fry until crisp and brown. 
Then pour in the tomato sauce, the 
olives, and the mushrooms, including 
the juice from the latter two ingredients. 
Season to taste, according to your tem- 
perature-taste in chili powder. (If you 
like it hot, use about two heaping table- 
spoonfuls.) Cover tightly and allow to 
simmer while preparing the cornmeal 
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of the West 


Adventures in the Art of Cooking 
--. with men... by men... for men 


in the top of a double boiler. Add 14 
cup of yellow cornmeal and cook for 5 
minutes, stirring constantly. Place over 
boiling water and cook for 30 minutes 
more, stirring occasionally. 

Pour the first 
sized casserole or pottery vessel. Spread 
Place in a hot 


mixture in a medium- 


with cornmeal mush. 
oven for 15 minutes or until the juice 
bubbles up and colors the top. Serve 
immediately. This recipe will serve 4 
persons with good appetites—George 
J. Oliver, Colton, Calif. 

We find it a good idea to mix the corn- 
meal first with % cup of the water. 
Then add the wet meal to the 2 cups of 
boiling water, spoonful by spoonful, stir- 
ring constantly. By increasing the quan- 
tity of cornmeal and water in a ratio of 
1 cup of meal to 3 cups of water, you'll 
have enough mush to line the bottom 
and sides of the casserole, in addition to 
the topping. 





And now a meatless menu .. . an ap- 
petizing combination suggested by Chef 
Ramon Gomez. 
Spanish Style Beans 
Cheese Omelet 
Avocado, Tomato, and Lettuce Salad 
French Rolls 
California Burgundy 
Chef Gomez patterned his dinner after 
many such gastronomic pleasures en- 
joved in Santander, Spain, where he 
lived as a boy, and from whence he 
acquired the recipe for: 


SPANISH STYLE BEANS 
1 pound Mexican red or pink beans 
2 large onions, minced 
3 cloves garlic 
V3 cup olive oil 
Salt and fresh ground pepper 
Soak the beans overnight, and cook in 
the same water. After the beans have 
cooked about one hour, add the onions, 
garlic, olive oil, salt, and pepper. Finish 
cooking the beans, then take out about 
14 cupful, pulverize them, and return 
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will have the proper consistency . . . 
not too thick, but certainly not runny. 
As a side-sauce with the omelet, the 
above will serve 6. 

The omelet is a simple French one. Al- 
low 2 eggs per person, and beat them 
like mad with a large fork. Add salt 
and pepper. Melt plenty of butter in a 
frying pan, and when it’s as hot as but- 
ter can be without turning brown, pour 
in the eggs. Stir with the big fork with 
one hand while you’re shaking the ome- 
let pan with the other. Keep the flame 
high. When the omelet’s half done, put 
strips of moist Swiss cheese in the cen- 
ter. Finish cooking . . . stopping in time 
so the center will be creamy. Then turn 
out, folding over at the same time.— 
Ramon Gomez, Colma, Calif. 

If you’d like the onions in the bean 
“sauce” above to be crisp and slightly 
crunchy, add them about 5 minutes be- 
fore the sauce is done. 
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Vida 

Pfc. Howard Snyder of the Second Ma- 
rine Raider Battalion petitions mem- 
bership in Chefs of the West on the 


following basis: 








“T am a great distance away from our 
West Coast at present, but I am still a 
faithful reader of Sunset in spite of my 
being overseas for the past fifteen 
months. One of the things we miss more 
than anything out here in the combat 
zone are thick juicy broiled steaks. Of 
course I understand that even back 
there they are mostly just fond mem- 
ories. However, I think that the few 
steaks you do get should be prepared 
with great care, and so I am offering my 
first contribution to Chefs of the West 
with a recipe for Broiled Steak New 
Zealand. 
BROILED STEAK NEW ZEALAND 
4 (Y2-pound) tenderloin steaks 

slices bacon 

cloves garlic 


tablespoons prepared mustard 
tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 


2 
2 
2 
4 tablespoons melted butter 
4 eggs 
4 large slices toast 

1 pound chicken livers 

1 small can button mushrooms 

“Wrap or bind edges of steaks with 
bacon slices, fastening them securely 
with toothpicks. Rub the steaks with 
garlic and spread with the mixture of 
mustard, Worcestershire sauce, and but- 
ter. Let them stand at room temper- 
ature for 2 hours, then broil them in a 
preheated broiler on both sides. Mean- 
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time fry the eggs until the yolks are 
hard. A 

“Remove the steaks from broiler and 
put each one on a slice of toast (trim- 
med to size of steak) on an individual 
steak platter. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Put a fried egg on top of 
each steak and over this spread the 
chicken livers and mushrooms which 
have been fried together with any small 
bits of bacon you had left from binding 
the steaks. 

“Place the steak platters in the oven for 
a few minutes while you finish cooking 
large helpings of French fried potatoes 
and French fried onions. Arrange all on 
the steak platters along with sliced fresh 


tomatoes.” 
e. 
“ef” > 
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Without wishing to detract from the 
glory of Pvt. Snyder’s recipe as it stands, 
we might suggest that thick patties of 
ground beef could be substituted tem- 
porarily for the somewhat priceless ten- 
derloins! 

For Pvt. Snyder we have set aside one of 
our tallest, snowiest chef’s caps. May 
he wear it soon. Good luck ... and good 


eating! 
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Out of the frying pan 


into the firing line—that’s the story 
in millions of patriotic American 
kitchens! Save your grease and 
turn it in to your butcher regularly. 
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GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, LTD. 
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“i made ice cream over 


Dusseldorf” 


Here’s one recipe ‘we don’t advise you to try. It’s too exciting 
for family use, but it does illustrate how our fighting men love 
ice cream, And they get plenty— Golden State sends tons over- 
seas, in powdered form, with all moisture scientifically removed. 
It’s called ice cream mix. 

To make their favorite dessert, one AAF Squadron loads ice 
cream mix (with its moisture restored) into the tail turret of a 
high-altitude bomber. Deep in the heart of Germany, over the 
flaming target, the ice cream is frozen by sub-stratosphere cold, 
given a smooth texture by the bucking of the tail turret. The 
bomber wings back to base with two missions accomplished. 

To these men dodging danger far from home, little luxuries 
like ice cream become mighty important. We’re doing our best to 
send them all the powdered ice cream they want. But we aren’t 
forgetting your standard ice cream. Though all dairy output is 
restricted during wartime, Golden State will bring you every last 


quart we can make. That’s a promise. 





The Golden State Powdered Ice Cream Mix mentioned above is all requisitioned for the Armed Forces 


"*DEPENDABLE DAIRY PRODUCTS" 








GOOD IDEAS 


Sunset Readers Offer Their 
Housekeeping Suggestions 


oe Good Ideas are always wel- 
come. For each one used, we pay $1 


upon publication. 


FLAVORFUL BASTING 
Add new flavor to pot roasts and meat 
loaves by basting them during cooking 
with the spiced vinegar left over from 


sweet pickles. —C. L. B., Olympia, Wash. 


GIFT POT HOLDERS 
Because it’s not a bit too early to start 
thinking about Christmas, here are di- 
rections for making some attractive pot 
holders that will be ideal for little “ex- 
tra” gifts. Cut out (allowing a half inch 


LEAVE OPEN 





DESIGN- FACE IN 





for seams) large single flowers or groups 
of flowers from printed cretonne or 
chintz. Sew to a harmonizing backing 
fabric and a thickness of cotton wad- 
ding, stitching around the outline of the 
flower on the wrong side and leaving an 
opening to turn. Turn, press flat, and 
sew up the opening. Quilt, if desired, in 
squares or along the lines of the flowers. 
Add a small loop for hanging, and your 
pot holder garden is in full bloom!—L. 
A. B., Bremerton, Wash. 
LUNCHTIME NOTE 

When you pack those daily lunches for 
the war workers and school children in 
your family, pack an extra one—for 
yourself. It’s no trouble to make an ex- 
tra sandwich or two and a little more 
salad when you have all the equipment 
out. This plan will assure you of having 
a nutritious lunch, and not just a meal 
of hasty pickups.—B. D. M., San Fran- 
cisco. 

WASHABLE SHELF LINING 
Line much-used kitchen shelves and 
drawers with scraps of linoleum, cut to 
fit. These linings are permanent and 
easy to remove for cleaning. —R. J. B., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

PAINT TRANSFORMATION 
Our little girl has a special part of the 
garden designated as her spot to play 
house, and she has collected an assort- 
ment of precious equipment for the pur- 
pose—an apple box, a chair and table, 
several discarded pots and pans, an old 
portable oven from a kerosene stove, 
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and a number of worn pillows. Her 
housekeeping equipment gave an un- 
sightly appearance to that corner of the 
yard until we hit upon the idea of “re- 
decorating.” There was no need to be 
conservative, and our little girl had fun 
for days! We painted the stove del- 
phinium blue with red and yellow 
daisies; the chair, bright red with green 
wiggly lines; the apple box, peach with 
blue, yellow, and green decorations. I 
recovered the pillows with bright flow- 
ered remnants. The once-drab garden 
corner now looks like part of a fairy tale, 
and our little girl is delighted!—K. C., 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


SHOELACE TIPS 

There’s nothing more time-consuming 
for a busy mother than to lace children’s 
shoes if the little metal tips have come 
off the laces (and they always seem to 
be missing!). It’s easy to make a new 
and very satisfactory tip by winding a 
short piece of Scotch tape tightly around 
the shoelace end. This will do the trick 
for many lacings!—H. P. S., San Fran- 
cisco. 

WARTIME JACK-O’-LANTERN 
Here’s a way you can make a jack-o’- 
lantern and still keep your pumpkin in- 
tact (ready for pies and other holiday 





uses). Instead of hollowing out the 
pumpkin and carving a face, attach the 
following vegetables with toothpicks: a 
piece of zucchini for a nose, two plum 
tomatoes for eyes, sections of thin string 
beans for eyebrows, a half-opened pea 
pod for mouth and teeth, bits of green 
pepper for ears. Add a hat and some 
cornsilk hair to turn out the most dash- 
ing jack-o’-lantern ever seen!—J. K. W., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

CLEANING SHRIMP 
The best way to remove the black line 
from a cooked or canned shrimp is to 
hold it under running water and run a 
toothpick along the back.—D. L. N., 
Seattle. 

FLOOR CLEANER 

In these days of reprocessed rubber, 
most of us are deploring the unsightly 
black marks left on hardwood and lin- 
oleum floors by rubber soles and heels. 
I have found that these may be removed 
easily with a little paste floor wax—a 
much simpler operation than washing 
the floors and re-waxing them.—FE. B. 
M., Prescott, Ariz. 
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INSTANT COOKING 
flaked WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


... @ breakfast that every hard work- 
ing, hard thinking member of your 
family will applaud. In the first place, 
it takes ‘“‘no time at all’ to prepare 
... Simply stir Zoom into salted boil- 
ing water and you’re ready to serve 
a hot, nourishing breakfast. 


It tastes so good...all the goodness of the whole 
grain gives it a rich, full flavor that is always appe- 
N\ tite-appealing. 


There’s a pack of nutritive value and B-vitamins... 
easily digested... that stays with you—gives you a 
backing for keen thinking and stamina. 













=. 
you CAN BOIL WATER ~ 


TUNE IN ON THESE ZOOM-SPONSORED 
PROGRAMS 
“James Abbe Observes’’—the famous world-traveller 
—Monday through Friday on the Blue Network 7:30 
T 


om P. W.. 7. 
“Lovis Lochner, Commentator’’—on N. B.C. Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, 5:45 p.m 

“Breakfast at Sardi’s’’—Mondays and Thursdays at 
9:30 a.m. Blue Network. 
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SWIFT'S 
JEWEL SHORTENING 


FOR BETTER 
pe? RESULTS 


je 


1. SWEDISH TEA RING Yield: 1 12-inch ring 


Soften 1 cake compressed yeast in 2 tbsps 
lukewarm water. Scald 44 cup milk. Add 3 
tbsps. Jewel Shortening, '4 cup sugar, and 4 
tsp. salt. Cool to lukewarm. Add 1 cup sifted 
flour to make a batter. Add yeast and 1 beaten 
egg. Beat well. Add about 1!4 cups sifted 
flour to make a soft dough. Turn out on lightly 
floured board and knead until smooth. Place 
in greased bowl, cover, and let rise until dou- 
ble in bulk (about 2 hours); when light, punch 
down. Roll into rectangular sheet about 4 
inch thick. Sprinkle with '4 cup brown sugar 
and 1 tsp. cinnamon. Roll jelly roll fashion 
land shape into a ring. Place on greased bak- 
ing sheet and cut with scissors at 1-inch inter- 
vais almost through ring. Turn each slice 
slightly on its side. Cover and let rise until 
doubled. Bake in moderately hot oven (375°F .) 
25 to 30 minutes. While warm, frost with con 
fectioner’s sugar and sprinkle with nuts 























Give your hardworking family 
the extra nourishment and good- 
ness of foods prepared with 
JEWEL SHORTENING—it’s blended! 


A special blending process gives the 
fine bland fats in JEWEL amazing 
new shortening properties. This makes 
JEWEL the ideal all-purpose shorten- 
ing .. . perfect for cakes, pies, cookies 
and all deep fat frying. 

Vitally important these days— 
JEWEL adds goodness and nourish- 
ing richness to wartime foods. Save 
ration points, get JEWEL today. 


Ask your dealer for Jewel's recipe book 
containing recipes for these 10 new fall 
dishes: 1. Swedish Tea Ring 2. Barbecued 
Eggs 3. Meat Pie 4. Crumb Cookies 5. 
Meated Corn Bread 6. Berry Muffins 7. 
Lemon Meringue Pie 8. Egg Quickies 9. 
Southern Ham Roll 10. Boston Cream Pie. 





SAVE USED FATS FOR EXPLOSIVES 
SAVE YOUR MONEY FOR WAR BONDS! 
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VICTORY IDEAS 


Tips from Washington, D. C. 
And Sunset Readers’ Homes 


I. THESE COLUMNS we are especially 
interested in conservation and salvage 
ideas. Share yours with other Sunset 
readers, and receive a $1 bonus in War 
Savings Stamps in addition to the $1 we 
customarily pay for readers’ Good Ideas. 


SAVING WAYS 
Being a member of the “two birds with 
one stone” school of thought, I wash my 
Victory garden vegetables right in the 
garden, and let the water run on some 
thirsty plant at the same time. I also 
take the tops off carrots, and discard 
the outer leaves of other vegetable: in 
the garden rather than in the kitchen, 
and place them directly on the compost 


heap—}. M. W., Los Altos, Calif. 


SLEEPING AID 
For those working on night shifts, and 
other daytime sleepers, here is an easy 
way to make a daylight-proof window 
shade. Roll a piece of tighly-woven 
black cloth, cut to size, into the ordi- 
nary roller-type shade. The lower part 
of the cloth may be folded double and 
rolled Sut of sight when it is not needed. 


—G. B., Berkeley, Calif. 


ANOTHER SOAP SAVER 

I put scraps of soap into a small flour 
sack and tie it with a string. I keep the 
sack in a jar near the kitchen sink, and 
when I am washing dishes swish it 
through clean hot water until I have 
rich suds. One precaution: Never put 
the sack into other than clean dish 
water, for it will become soiled and you 
will have to replace it —H. H. F., Glen- 
dale, Calif. 


ATOMIZER USES 
Instead of applying an after-shave lo- 
tion to my face by pouring some in my 
hand, I have found that the lotion goes 
twice as far if I use an ordinary atom- 
izer. (Although scarce, these can still 
be found in many drug stores for about 
50 cents.) My wife has found that the 
same method works equally well for 
baby’s oil, saving not only oil, but time 


in cleaning up.—C.M.M., Alamo, Calif. 


APPLIANCE CARE 

Electric toasters and waffle irons are 
well worth the little care they require to 
keep them in good working order. If 
you’re doubtful, just ask the man who 
doesn’t own one! Follow these sugges- 
tions for their successful operation. 

Toasters and waffle bakers should never 
be placed in water. Use a damp cloth 
followed by a soft polishing cloth to keep 
the outside shining. Wipe off the waffle 





Wren two old-time favorite condi- 
ments get together, you've got an ex- 
citing combination for any main-course 
dish. Spice - up rationed meals with 
Best Foods Mustard-with-Horseradish. 
Use it on all foods on which you for- 
merly used ordinary mustard. 


qRY BEST FOODS 


MUSTARD 


WITH 
HORSERADISH 


A Product of The Best Foods, Inc. 

















WE ARE DOING OUR BEST 


Due to Army and Navy use of vital 
ingredients, it’s harder nowadays 
to get Avl Sauce at grocery stores 
and restaurants. 


BUT! ...It’s worth waiting for. Be patient. 
Keep asking for it. We are doing our best 
to keep you supplied. Send for free recipe booklet. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. © Hartford, Conn. 


The DASH that makes the DISH 


SUNSET 











grids while still warm with a paper 
towel or clean pastry brush. 

Remove crumbs regularly from the 
toaster so that they won’t clog the mech- 
anism. A small paint or pastry brush is 
handy for this. Don’t shake the crumbs 
out violently; it’s bad for the heating 
element. If you have one of the auto- 
matic jack-in-the-box makes, remove 
the crumb tray at the base frequently. 
Don’t spread butter on the bread before 
toasting. Melted butter may prevent 
perfect operation. Remember not to use 
a fork or other sharp instrument to re- 
move toast. 

When making waffles, be sure to use as 
much fat as is called for in the manufac- 
turer’s recipe; otherwise, waffles may 
stick. Use enough batter so that it 
spreads to about an inch from the edges 
of the grid. Then wait a few seconds 
before clc ‘ng the iron to allow escape 
of excess steam. Leave grids open until 
cold after using, to prevent their dark- 
ening. Disconnect the waffle baker when 
not in use. 


POST OFFICE NOTES 

If 36,000 of your employees left for mili- 
tary service or war industry, where 
would you be? That’s just exactly what 
has happened in the U. S. Post Office! 
Zone numbers have been adopted in all 
the large cities to make the job of mail 
distribution easier for thousands of in- 
experienced employees. To do your part, 
and make sure that the mail gets 
through as fast as possible, be sure to in- 
clude zone numbers on all the letters 
and packages you send. 


REMODEL YOUR SWEATER 
If you have a pullover sweater that is 
a little too small, here’s how to remodel 
it for further wear. Run two close rows 
of machine stitching up the center front 
and cut the sweater open between the 
stitching. Crochet several rows of a con- 
trasting yarn along each side, and make 
loop buttonholes on one side. Add dec- 
orative buttons, and your “new” coat 
sweater is ready to wear.—G. S., Camas, 


Wash. 


IMPROVED SHOPPING BAG 

I made my own Victory shopping bag 
from heavy striped drapery fabric, 
adding three features which most of 
those on sale in the stores do not have. 
One is a wide handle padded with cot- 
ton batting, made so that the heavily 
loaded bag will not cut my hand in 
carrying it. Another is a drawstring top 
so that nothing can fall out of the bag. 
Last, on the inside, near the top, are 
two pockets—one for ration books and 
one for a coin purse. This shopping bag 
is a most convenient companion in these 
delivery-less days—L. A. B., Bremer- 
ton, Wash. 





~~ weed MADE and spread with 
~p . : 
Durkee’s Troco Margarine, 
pancakesare definitely fit for yourking! Because 
Durkee’s Troco Margarine is so mild, so sweet, so 
country-fresh in flavor...it improves all foods— 
in them and on them. 
The delicate flavor of Durkee’s Troco Marga- 
rine is due to an improved process which seals 
in the flavor of the fresh ingredients. 





" Every pound is enriched with 9,000 

axtRe ere Mes® a units of Vitamin A. Easily digest- 

he aco ™ ceess— - a | ed, Durkee’s Troco Margarine is 
st 






healthful...and an important 
“energy” food for everybody in 
| the family. 


One of the foods recommended in the official 
U. S. Nutrition Food Rules. 


u 





rkees 
OLEOMARCARLES gekth FRY COO, ow* 


— OTHER DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
DURKEE’S FAMOUS DRESSING * DURKEE'S SPICES 
DURKEE'S WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE - DURKEE'S MAYONNAISE 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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PEARCE 
blankets 


Pearce Blankets must go to the 
armed forces—only a few to the 
stores. Extra care will cause 
them to retain their loveliness 
and warmth through added years 
of service. The close firm weave, 
the deep soft nap, the beautiful 
colors are resistant to normal 
wear and to proper washing. Put 
the saving into War Bonds. 


$8.95 to $15.95 
Sample swatch and folder on the 
care of Pearce Blankets upon 
request. 
Pearce Manufacturing Co. 
America’s Oldest Blanket Mill 
Latrobe, Pa. 















Add Tang to fresh, home- 
grown salads and vege- 
tables. The wholesome fla- 
vor of ripe, red tomatoes is 
especially enhanced with 
this perfect dressing. 

















( There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe 

With so many children 

j She knew just what to do. 

le served them creamed tung 
On crisp, toasted bread 

They ate it with gusto | 

And went gaily t° bed. || 
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Kon can use this quality tuna 
in a score of delicious, nutritive, 
point-stretching dishes... hot or 
cold. And your family, like the 
children of the old woman who 
lived in a shoe, will eat them all 
“with gusto!” Keep on asking 
your grocer for these guality 
brands; he’ll frequently have 
them for you! 


- REMEMBER, tuna is low 


in Red point requirement 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO. INC 


Terminal Islond, Califorma 


= 


FAMOUS VAN CAMP 
SEA FOODS 
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CARDEN COOKERY 


Ways to Do Justice 
To Your Fall Harvest 


y 

i HEN you are both a cook and a gar- 
dener you approach the preparation of 
vegetables for the table with a different 
feeling. You realize that you hold in 
your hand the product of months of sun- 
shine and hard work, and hundreds of 
gallons of water. How you cook it will 
justify or nullify those months of labor. 
We believe that the Sunset cooks who 
created the following recipes realized 
their responsibility to the garden. 





EGGPLANT 
Eggplant Omelet: Peel a small eggplant 
and cut in 4%-inch thick slices; cut slices 
im half. Sauté slices slowly in a mixture 
of bacon fat and butter or margarine 
until tender. Mix 4 slightly beaten eggs 
with 2 tablespoons milk and seasonings 


to taste: pour over cooked eggplant. 
Continue cooking until eggs are set, then 
place under the broiler a minute or two 
to brown lightly. Cut in 
pieces and serve with catsup and lemon 
quarters. Serves 3 or 4.—H. L. D.. San 


pie-shaped 


Francisco. 

French Fried Eggplant: Pare a large egg- 
plant and cut in 14-inch slices: cut slices 
in strips 4%-inch wide. Roll strips in 
seasoned flour; dip in a mixture of 1 egg 
beaten with 2 tablespoons milk; last, roll 
in sifted bread or cracker crumbs. Fry 
in hot, deep fat (380°) for 3 minutes. 
Sprinkle with salt and serve at once. A 
little trouble but well worth it.—L. D. 
K., Arcadia, Calif. 

Baked Eggplant and Bacon: Peel and 
slice eggplant Yo-inch thick. Arrange 
slices on a greased baking sheet, sprinkle 





with crumbs, cover with a thin slice of 
American cheese, and top with strips of 
bacon. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375°) about 30 minutes. This 
easy and attractive main dish—P. D., 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Sausage-Stuffed Eggplant: Cut a me- 
dium-sized eggplant in half; scoop out 
pulp, leaving a shell about 14 inch thick. 
Dice pulp and boil, covered, in salted 
water for 5 or 6 minutes, or just until 
tender. Fry 1 pound pork sausage until 
thoroughly cooked; mix with cooked 
eggplant and 1 cup cooked brown rice; 
season to taste with salt, pepper, and 
herbs. Brush the inside of the eggplant 


is an 














WARTIME 
SUPPERS & 
MADE EASY _ 


Sonia ame 





DURKEE’S BARBECUE BAKE 


1 Ib. frankfurters (about 8 
8 tbsp. DURKEE’S FAMOUS DRESSING 
2 tsp. grated onion 2 tbsp. water 


Combine Durkee’s Dressing, water, onion. Split 
frankfurters lengthwise; place in shallow cas- 
serole; cover with sauce. Place in refrigerator 
for 15 minutes to allow the fine Durkee flavor 
to penetrate the frankfurters. Bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) Delicious! Serves four to six 
Frankfurters a brand new way! Dressed 
up with Durkee’s Famous Dressing, the 
rich, golden 14-spice sauce that has so 
much zest . . . does so much 
for foods! Try it with sand- 
wiches, salads, fish or meat 
- - - and see the difference! 
Easy pouring, keeps without 
refrigeration. Write for free 
booklet, “How to Dress Up 
Wartime Menus,’’ Durkee 
Famous Foods, 2900 5th St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 














Dress it UP with . 
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FAMOUS 


DRESSING 


“ADD A DELICIOUS 


Butter Flavor 
TO FOODS ... WITH 

















IMITATION BUTTER FLAVOR 
Appetizing! . . . Aromatic! 
Add one half to one teaspoonf 
Butr-oh to desserts, pastr 
pancakes, or biseuits. And 
grand with Margerine! Butr 
tangy, butter taste to Casserole 
Has a dozen daily 





veget ibles. l ses " € 
quires no ration points! Try Butr-oh today! Like 
or your money back! AT YOUR GROCERS 25c 


CARMAS KITCHENS EI Monte. Calif. 
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i # See how easily you 
a. Ww a can protect baby’s 
feedings from 
germs and dirt. 
Steri-Seal glass caps seal vacuurn- 
tight. On or off instantly. No 
handling of nipples at feeding 
time. Used in hundreds of hos- fs 
pitals. Steri-Seal, the original, is “ 
sold everywhere. 


STERI-SEAL, Columbus, Ohio 


STERI-SEAL 


SUNSET 
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ENJOY INEXPENSIVE 
PRIZE - WINNING 
ORANGE MARMALADE 


It's Easy To Make Anytime 
With This Simple Recipe 


6 Medium Sized Oranges 
(2 lbs. Sliced) 
6 Cups Water 
14 Cup Lemon Juice 
(About 6 lemons) 
1 Package M.C.P. Pectin 
91% Level Cups Sugar 
(Measured ready for use) 


1. Cut oranges in cartwheels with very 
sharp knife to make slices thin as possi- 
ble. Discard the large flat peel ends. 
Sliced fruit should weigh 2 pounds. 

2. Put sliced fruit in 8-quart kettle. Add 
the water and lemon juice. 

3. Bring to a quick boil; boil gently for 
1 hour (uncovered). If peel is not ten- 
der in 1 hour, boil until tender. 

4. Measure the cooked material. Due to 
boiling, the volume will be reduced be- 
low 7 cups. Add water to make total 
peel and juice exactly 7 cups. 

5. Put back in kettle. Stir in M.C.P. Pectin; 
continue stirring and bring to.a full boil. 

6. Add sugar (previously measured). Stir 

gently until it has reached a full rolling 

boil, and BOIL EXACTLY 4 MIN- 

UTES. Remove from fire; skim and stir 

by turns for 5 minutes. 

Pour into jars. If you use pint or quart 

jars, seal hot and invert jars on lids un- 

til Marmalade begins to set. Then, shake 
well and set jars upright. This keeps the 
peel evenly distributed throughout. 


_ 


NOTE: This recipe works equally well 
with Navel Oranges or Valencias. When 
either variety is over-ripe and peel is 
soft, use 34-cup Lemon Juice instead 
of Y-cup. (Be sure to discard any 
seeds.) This recipe makes 7 pounds of 
prize-winning Orange Marmalade. 









Makes 25% More 
APPLE SAUCE 
NO CORING! NO PEELING! 


Just wash and quarter apples, 
cook, and the Food Mill takes 
out cores, seeds, skins. LESS 
SUGAR needed for sweeten- 
ing. Food Mill method gives 
sauce delicious flavor and 
richer color. 
MASHES POTATOES, ruta- <a 
bagas, pumpkin, squash ‘> Guaranteed by 
smooth and fluffy, no lumps! Good Housekeeping 
PUREES CORN, peas, spinach a5 soveaneey AE 
tomatoes, all vegetables for soups. 
BABY FOODS strains fresh foods from family vegetables 
quicker, cheaper. 
FOLEY FOOD MILL, made of steel, lasts years. Rust 
and acid resistant. $1.25 at dept. hdwe. stores. 
FOLEY MFG. CO.. 50 2nd St. N.E.. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 















A Sign of Good Cooking 


GRAVY 


MASTER 
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shells with butter or salad oil; fill with 
sausage mixture. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350°) about 45 minutes, or until 
shells are tender. Serve with mushroom 
or tomato sauce. Serves 6—H. C. P., 
Los Angeles. 

Eggplant Au Gratin: Sauté %-inch slices 
of peeled eggplant until tender. Place in 
a shallow casserole, cover with a thick 
cheese sauce, and brown lightly under 
the broiler—G. E., Oakland, Calif. 
Eggplant Sauté: Dip Y-inch slices of 
peeled eggplant in a mixture of beaten 
egg and milk, or in evaporated milk, and 
then in cornmeal. Brown slices nicely 
on both sides in bacon fat, then cover 
and cook slowly until tender—P. D., 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


MISCELLANY 


Candied Pumpkin Squares: Remove 
seeds and striney portions from pump- 
kin; cut in serving-sized pieces. Sprinkle 
each piece with salt and pepper; add 1 
tablespoon each of brown sugar and 
honey; dot with butter. Place in a shal- 
low baking pan with 1% inch of water 
in the bottom. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375°) about 45 minutes, or 
until tender —/. D., San Francisco. 
Golden Cabbage: Cut 2 slices of bacon 
in small pieces and cook in a skillet until 
crisp; add 3 cups shredded, cooked cab- 
bage and cook slowly, stirring con- 
stantly, until cabbage is golden brown; 
add 2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
and 1 teaspoon vinegar. 








Pork and Snap Beans: Parboil 4 cups 
shredded snap beans in boiling salted 
water for 10 minutes. Melt 2. table- 
spoons bacon drippings in a heavy skil- 
let; add parboiled beans and seasonings 
to taste; cover and cook slowly for 10 
to 15 minutes, stirring frequently: add 
1 to 2 cups shredded cooked pork, and 
cook about 5 minutes longer. Serve on 
toast. Soy sauce goes well with this. 
Mixed Vegetable Soup: Dice the follow- 
ing vegetables: 1 medium-sized onion, 2 
small carrots, 1 turnip, 1 medium-sized 
potato, 1 small green pepper, and 2 
stalks celery (with leaves). Add these, 
along with | cup fresh tomato juice and 
pulp, to 1 quart beef stock. Cook until 
all vegetables are tender, season to taste, 
and serve piping hot. 

Potato Marbles: Scrub marble-sized 
new potatoes; parboil in salted water 
about 5 minutes; drain, peel, and chill. 
Fry in hot deep fat (380°) for 3 to 5 
minutes, or until golden brown. Drain 
on absorbent paper, sprinkle with salt, 
and serve hot.—C. F., Salinas, Calif. 





| good! 








EASY TO MAKE, EASY TO TAKE 
BREAD PUDDING 


Trim crusts from 5 slices of white 
bread. Butter slices; spread generously 
with Tea Garden Preserves; cut slices 
in half, arrange in bottom of a buttered 
casserole. Beat 3 eggs slightly; add %4 
cup sugar and 1 teaspoon vanilla; grad- 
ually stir in 2 cups scalded milk; pour 
mixture over bread; sprinkle with nut- 
meg. Set casserole in pan of hot water; 
bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) for 
45 to 50 minutes, or until firm. Serves 6. 


DESSERTLESS SUPPER 

We know one housewife at least that 
never fails to draw beams of pleasure 
from her family for a waffle supper. It 
goes like this: Waffles, Tea Garden 
Syrup as well as Tea Garden Preserves, 
creamed chicken or baked ham, salad, 
beverage. Simple—no dessert needed— 
and downright good. 


OMELET—CINDERELLA STYLE 
Take what would be a plain, common 
omelet and just before folding add Tea 
Garden Preserves or Jelly. The differ- 
ence is magical. 

* 
$5 Tea Garden-Sunset Idea of the Month 
The $5 Tea Garden merchandise award 
for the October “Tea Garden Idea,” as 
judged by the Sunset Food Editor, goes 


to Mrs. E.L.H. of Tacoma, Wash. 


TEA GARDEN ICE CREAM 
Mix together 4% cup Tea Garden Pre- 
serves (your favorite flavor), 4% cup 
Tea Garden Drips Syrup, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice,2 tablespoons orange juice, 
and a dash of salt. Using a cold bowl 
and a cold beater, whip 1 cup chilled 
undiluted evaporated milk until light 
and fluffy; beat in 1 whole egg; last 
beat in preserves mixture. Pour into 
refrigerator freezing tray and freeze 
until firm. Serves 6. So easy and so 












PRESERVES 
JELLIES 
SYRUPS 


TEA * boom 
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QUALITY 4 Ree 
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TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
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WAVE YOU AISCOUKRED 
TRUS AMALING NEW 
HOUSTHO NECESSITY? 


\e use it as a SPONGE" 

















Soft, absorbent, durable. 
You can wash it and use 
it over and over. 








No lint. No scratch. 
Many surfaces to catch 
every little speck. Use 
with furniture polish. 





se if asa RAG" 





Clean. Handy. Any size 
you want. Use it and 
throw it away. 
















Tough. Holds together. 
Protects your hands. Use 
with powder, polish, or 
liquid. 
" ALWAYS KEEP IT HANDY 


‘cause | keep finding new uses. 
















You will, too!” 





TANGLED COTTON THREADS 


for Aeansieg 


HOME CANNING 


The Acid Brine Method 
For Non-Acid Vegetables 


Ti. article was prepared by Dr. W. V. 
Cruess and Bernice Redington of the 
Fruit Products Division. College of 
Agriculture, University of California. 
During the present emergency, growers 
of home gardens are urged to preserve 
the surplus War Garden vegetables by 
canning in glass or tin, or by drying and 
pickling. But relatively few women have 
the pressure sterilizers recommended for 
the home sterilization of non-acid vege- 
tables such as peas, corn, string beans, 
and greens. Tomatoes and rhubarb are 
acid vegetables and do not require pres- 
sure cookers for safe home canning. 
Insufficiently sterilized home canned 
non-acid vegetables may spoil and be- 
come deadly poisonous through growth 
of Bacillus botulinus, which cannot be 
killed in a practicable time in non-acid 
foods except at temperatures above the 
boiling point of water in a pressure 
cooker. 

However, in 1915, one of the writers 
(Cruess) found that if non-acid vege- 
tables were placed in jars or in cans and 
these were then filled with acidified 
water or dilute brine acidified with 
about 10 per cent by volume of lemon 
juice or about 15 per cent by volume of 
commercial cider vinegar, they could 
then be safely sterilized in boiling water; 
just as are tomatoes and common fruits 
such as peaches and plums. The prod- 
ucts so canned are slightly tart to the 
taste: but it is a “clean” sourness and 
not objectionable. Our Circular 156 in 
1915, gave full directions for this 
method, and it was widely used during 
World War I to can surpluses of War 
Gardens. But owing to the fact that 
some home canners were careless in ap- 
plying the method, it was decided best 
to drop it and recommend instead, the 
sterilization by pressure cooker. Insofar 
as we know, no one suffered botulinus 
poisoning from vegetables packed by 
this method in the home. As a matter of 
fact, many women still use it. 

Caution: Nevertheless, it must be used 
intelligently and according to directions. 
Secondly, vegetables so preserved must 
be boiled for at least 15 minutes when 
the jar or can is opened later for use; and 
thirdly, the contents of the opened jar 
or can must not be tasted until so boiled. 
Preparing the Vegetables: Use only gar- 
den fresh vegetables. Prepare as for 
canning in the usual manner; that is, 
shell peas, snip string beans, etc. 
Preparing the Lemon Juice Brine: Meas- 
ure out 2 quarts of water: Dissolve in 
it about 11% level tablespoons of salt. 
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Croix Royale Brandy is the result of the 
expert blending of fine brandies. It’s as per- 
fect a brandy as experienced skill can pro- 
duce, comparable to the finest of European 
Cognacs. 4 sip will convince you. 

Try Croix Royale Brandy after-dinner or in 
high balls, manhattans, and old-fashioneds. 

BUY WAR BONDS FIRST! 


CAMEO VINEYARDS CO. « FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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hs Beautiful, Full Color 
AUDUBON 
BIRD PRINTS 
IDEAL FOR FRAMING 


Distinctive collection of As- 





sorted AUDUBON birds, in Packed in 
full color, on fine antique sturdy port- 
paper. Each print 9”x12}”. folio, at 


Framed they make a charm- 
ing addition to the beauty 

of your home, office or li- $2.95 
brary. Give a gay note to Postpaid 
the guest room. Special low 
price makes them the “BUY” of a lifetime. Send 
money order, check or cash today, to: 


CRESTE- ANDOVE R CO. 


415 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Dept. 



























AT LEADING MARKETS AND HOUSEWARE STORES 
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Extract the juice from lemons on a glass 

cone or other juicer. Measure out 144 u IMPERIAL 
measuring cups, that is, 12 fluid ounces : 

(34 of a pint) of lemon juice and add it 

to the 2 quarts of dilute brine. Mix well. CA N D LEW! C K 
Blanching: Place for each pound of the 
prepared, washed vegetables about 34 Our apologies if this 
pint of the acidified brine (above) in Fine Crystal is not im- 
a pot; or merely cover well with this mediately available 
liquid. Put cover on pot. Heat to boil- at your favorite store. 
ing. Boil 5-10 minutes. Now pack boil- 
ing hot into jars; do not ram in tightly; 
be reasonable; pack rather loosely. If 
additional liquid is needed, add more of 
the acidified brine to fill the jars. 





Sterilizing: Place jars with covers in 
place loosely (not tightly screwed 
down) on a towel or false wooden bot- 
tom in a large pot or wash boiler with 
water half way up the sides of the jars. 
Have the water boiling hot before plac- 
ing the jars in the pot. Place cover on 
pot tightly. If cover is not tight put a 
towel under it and shove lid down until 
it fits tightly. This is to keep in much 
of the steam. Or have enough water to 
cover the jars completely: this is prefer- 
able. Heat water to boiling (actual, 
“Jumping” boil). Boil for 1144 hours for 
quarts and 1 hour for pints. Remove 
from fire. Seal jars tightly. 





a Vinegar Brine Procedure: Exactly as for 
. lemon juice except use for each 2 quarts 
n of water, 2 measuring cups (16 fluid 

ounces) of 50 grain cider vinegar or 50 
: grain white vinegar. Do not use home 
: made vinegar as it is apt to be weak and 

result in fatal botulinus poisoning. Get 
aes grocery store vinegar of good quality. 


For less than 2 quart lots: If you wish to 
make only about a quart of the acid 
— brine, use 1 quart of water, 34 cup of 





lemon juice, or 1 measuring cup of 50 
grain vinegar and 34 level tablespoon of 
salt. Other amounts in like proportion. 

— Use a measuring cup: Use a measuring 

nad cup for the lemon ae or vinegar. Do FOR SAVINGS AND 

_ not guess. Your life is at stake. | 

Using the Product: If when the jar is CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
opened for use, the odor is sound, that For the convenience of your busi- 
is, not like rancid cheese or rancid but- ness or household —a Mailway 
ter, it is probably safe: but do not taste checking account. For safe and sys- 
it until it has been boiled. Empty con- tematic accumulation of a cash re- 
tents of jar into a pot. Add a little serve—a Mailway savings account. 
water. Heat to boiling (“jumping,” ac- Both are available to you, afford- 

| tive boiling). Now cover pot tightly. ing quick reliable service from one 

| Continue the boiling for not less than 15 of the oldest and strongest banks 
minutes. It can then be safely used. in the West. Open a Mailway ac- 
If you find the vegetables too tart in count today. 
taste, you can add a small amount, sa 
14 of a level teaspoon or on of baking Full dencils on soquest sorruine 

















soda to each quart of the vegetables 
before boiling; experience will, after one 
or two trials, tell you the best amount CROCKER FIRST 
to use; don’t use too much, as too much preme quality—have come to demand MATTEVISTA, 
will injure the flavor. Do this after the NATIONAL BANK - 

gsle 1892 


| For half @ century the Mattei Winery hes devoted itself 
exclusively to producing sweet wines of distinction. Thus 
it is that wine lovers, the world over—in quest of su 

















jar is opened for use; not at the time of See Se 
can ning. é ah, or91as VATE A Malonat 22k 
J Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation A. MAT T El 
ONE MONTGOMERY STREET FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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er travel is strictly unra- 
tioned this season, so it’s not too soon to 
prepare for a bigger-than-ever deluge of 
witches on or about October 31! You'll 
probably be wanting to give a Hal- 
lowe’en party for Service men, for the 
neighborhood children, or even for your 
own friends, so we commissioned Mar- 
garet Shearn of Oakland, California, to 
get in touch with local witch head- 
quarters and find out what was cooking 
in those bubbling caldrons in the way 
of party ideas and favors. 

Mrs. Shearn’s menacing witch center- 
piece above is really just a tempest in 
a milk bottle! To be more explicit: 
Head—a potato, embellished with clove 
and poster-painted eyes, macaroni teeth, 
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There's no limit to the clever party accompaniments that can be made with simple and 
readily obtainable materials. Paper ow/ cut-outs perch on a dried cornstalk to form a 
fitting background for this sinister potato-faced witch (sce detailed directions below) 


and stringy darning cotton hair. Body 
—a standard quart milk bottle. Clothing 
—black crepe paper. (Fold a strip of 
paper, 20 inches wide and 56 inches 
long, in half lengthwise. One half will 
form the dress and one half the cape of 
the witch. Round off the corners of one 
half for the cape and cut zigzag slashes 
along its edge. Gather the paper along 
the creased line with a piece of black 


thread to fit the neck of the milk bottle. . 


With a wringing motion, crush the sec- 
tion for the witch’s dress into shape and 
pull her cape out into swirling folds. If 
you want the dress and cape to be stiff, 
dip the crepe paper into melted paraffin 
before tying it to the bottle, and prop 
up the cape with jars or bottles until it 
dries.) Hat—black construction paper, 
fastened on with pins. (An inverted 
saucer is handy to trace around for the 
brim.) Arms—plump string beans. 
Broom—bamboo garden stake with 
raffia brush. Caldron—handle-less cup 
covered with black crepe paper and set 


upon three black plastic medicine bottle 
tops. 

The row of black cats stalking the bot- 
tom of the page started life as spools, 
buttons, and broom straws. Wind black 
crepe paper around the broom straws 
to make legs and necks; paint round but- 
tons or cover them with black crepe 
paper for heads; paint the spools black 
for the bodies: and glue on construction 
paper ears and tails and yarn whiskers. 
Don’t be afraid of the ghost that’s 
haunting these columns on your right! 
He’s only a paper napkin covering a 
bright new pencil (or a lollypop, if 
you're fortunate enough to find any). 
Stuff the head part with cotton for a 
realistic effect (ghosts are real on Hal- 
lowe’en!) and press the paper napkin 
into shape for arms. Stand the pencil or 
lollypop in a spool, an apple, a small 
block of wood with a hole bored, or an 
inverted paper cup. 

The jack-o’-lantern favor sketched at 
the right is easy to make. An orange 





Fugitives from the sewing basket are these Hallowe’en cat party favors. A family of them can decorate your table as place cards 
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forms the head, and poster paint, cloves, 
buttons, yarn, crepe paper, and con- 
struction paper are used to make the 
eyes, nose, mouth, hair, hat, etc. 

Masks are always fun for young and old. 
Making some from paper plates and 
paper bags like those sketched here 
(extreme left and bottom of this col- 
umn) would be excellent sport for party 
guests (a prize for the best, of course!) . 
Provide a supply of yarn scraps, crepe 
and construction paper, string, etc., and 
let the guests go to work. Be sure to use 





paper bags large enough so that the bag 
masks will slip on easily over the head. 
Hallowe’en party food is traditional! At 
least one of the following should be 
included at every party: popcorn balls 
or bowls of popcorn, apple cider and 
doughnuts, candied apples, devil’s food 
cake (if the chocolate’s available) , corn 
kernel candy and black and orange jelly 
beans (these may have to be shelved for 
the duration, too), pumpkin pie, or if 
you want to be fancy, pumpkin tarts. 
(Give the latter jack-o’-lantern faces of 
raisins.) 


For games and stunts, see page 40. 
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IT’S THE 


100% VIRGIN WOOL 


@ This is the policy behind today’s VOGUE: 
smaller wartime quantities, but true peacetime quality. 
Our civilian production is limited, for war orders 
must come first . New wool regulations, 
however, have made it possible to return to 
the "100% Virgin Wool” construction on which 
Wool O’ the West has built its name. 


See the VOGUE in these 


oar). harmonizing colors: DUSTY ROSE; 
@S5E5—. PEACH; BLUE; and GREEN. 
a 


y 


' PORTLAND WOOLEN MILLS + PORTLAND, OREGON 





lmogine a rug 
IO omar? 
for 00 277" 


For your lad’s own room... for your daugh- 
ter’s room ... for that spare room. You can 
afford new rugs in any room, at Deltox’s 
thrifty prices. And you'll find these rugs 
as practical as their prices. Easy to clean— 
unique flat weave, with no nap to catch and 
hold the dust. Sturdy, long wearing, too—of 
tough Kraft fibre that can stand up under 
hard knocks. Reversible—for double duty. 


* Aaa gst i 8 








wvLook for these rugs at your dealer’s—but 
be patient if he can’t supply you promptly. 
Demand is outstripping our wartime ability 
to produce them. But they are decidedly 
worth searching for, worth waiting for! 


‘in 9 4 12 wize. Prices differ slightly according to locality 


























When soap alone is not enough, use 
Scotch Triple-Action Cleanser. Scouring 
powder to loosen dirt, stains, discolor- 
ations PLUS soap to float them away, 
all in one package. 


On sinks and drainboards, 


SCOTCH CLEANSER'S 


Scouring Suds 


brighten the surface. Scotch Cleanser 
leaves no gritty residue. 
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GAMES 


To Go With the Party 
Suggestions, Page 38 


| 

(i 1Mes and stunts are the life of the 
Hallowe’en party. Margaret Shearn’s 
suggestions are a blending of the new 
and old. 

Pin the Nose on the Witch: Hang a 
large drawing of a witch on the wall and 
give the blindfolded contestant a red 
paper nose to pin in its proper place. 
Cider Race: Fill identical bottles (one 
for each contestant) with apple cider 
and give each person a straw. The idea 
is to see who can drink the most cider 
with a single “draw.” 

Witch’s Walk: Place several articles of 
varying sizes at irregular intervals across 
the floor—a milk bottle, pan of water, 
pile of books, goldfish bowl, large mir- 
ror, etc. Escort the victim over the 
“course” so that he can judge the loca- 
tion and height of each hazard. Then 
blindfold him and tell him to walk over 
the course by himself. He will sidestep 
and straddle his way along—never 
guessing that you have removed all the 
obstacles in the meantime. Instructions 
and encouragement from the sidelines 





are in order! 

Tumbler Tumbling: Ask some unsus- 
pecting soul to hold out both hands, fin- 
gers extended and palms down. Place a 
small glass of water on the back of each 
hand and then ask him to repeat “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb,” or some other nurs- 
ery rhyme. He'll probably be able to do 
this—but he won’t be able to get rid of 
the glasses of water! (This is best done 
outdoors—or someplace where a little 
spilled water won’t harm anything.) 
Chamber of Horrors: Ask the guests to 
sit in a circle in a darkened room while 
you tell them the story of the witch’s 
departed cat. It seems that she loved 
the late lamented animal so much that 
she cast a magic spell over it to preserve 
it forever. As the story progresses, pass 
around the various parts of the cat’s 
anatomy: head, a ball of yarn with 
broom straws stuck in it for whiskers; 
eyes, skinned grapes; brains, wet 
sponges; teeth, dried corn; ears, dried 
peaches; fur, a piece of short-haired fur; 
skinned tail, small spools strung on wire; 
windpipe, a long piece of cooked maca- 
roni; tongue, a thin slice of pickle; heart, 
an oyster; and the “meow,” a toy with 
the proper squeak. Only the brave can 
sit through this one! 

Reaching for Apples: Lay a broom on 
the floor with an apple about 20 inches 
in front of it. (Vary this distance ac- 
cording to the height of the player.) The 
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contestant kneels down with both hands 
and knees on the handle. He is then 
supposed to lean forward and pick up 
the apple with his teeth, without moving 
his hands or feet. 

Black Magic: Have the person who is to 
be “it” leave the room, while the rest of 
the party decides on some object that 
he must guess. A questioner, who is “in 
cahoots” with the guesser, goes around 
the room pointing to various articles 
and saying “Is it this?” By prearrange- 
ment with the questioner, the guesser 
will say “No” each time until the first 
article named after a black object. 

Hair Raising: You'll need a witch’s hat 
and a large mirror (at least 1 by 2 feet, 
but the larger the better) for this trick. 
Put on the hat, hold the mirror upright 
on a table, and stand with your nose 
pressed against the frame so that half 
of your face is in front of the mirror and 
half behind it. Have the victim stand 
facing you at the other side of the mir- 
ror with his cheek against the glass so 
that as he looks into the mirror he sees 
your whole face. Ask him to blow gently, 
and as he exhales, lift the hat off your 
head with your concealed hand; as he 





inhales, bring it back on your head. How 
that hat goes up and down will be a 
mystery to everyone but you! To fur- 
ther the eerie effect, do this in a dark- 
ened room with just enough light to see 
what is going on in the mirror, wear a 
witch’s costume, and have the victims 
come in one at a time. 

Door Prize: Have a witch’s broom (a 
hearth brush) near the front door and 
ask each guest to guess the number of 
straws in the broom and write the num- 
ber on a slip of paper. At the end of 
the party, give a prize to the one with 
the closest answer. (The only draw- 
back to this game is that somebody will 
have to count the straws!) 

If you'd like more ideas for games and 
stunts, consult your local public library. 
A number of those described here are 
adapted from the bulletin Hallowe'en 
Party Suggestions prepared by the Rec- 
reation Department of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 
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EASY TO CARRY 


the handy 
4-POLL FAMILY-PAK TOILET TISSUE 


To'save shipping-space, each roll compressed by government order 
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COVER GARDEN 


Ve N who build houses and gardens on 
the sides of steep, rain-washed canyon 
walls must find a way to hold them in 
place. More often than not, rock walls 
and bulwarks, when built by non-pro- 
fessionals, lack either good design or 
good workmanship, and sometimes both. 
Colonel Mrs Matthew 


have succeeded in combining both de 


and Theodore 
sign and workmanship in their terraced 
Hillsborough garden. The 
warks which hold the steep slope at the 


larger bul- 


rear of the house are constructed of na- 
tive rock and blend well with the clay- 
The top of the wall, the 
steps, the barbecue, and the low wall at 
the bottom of the slope are built of har- 


colored soil. 


monizing Carmel stone. 


WALL PLANTING 
Low, spreading branches of the red- 
Necklace (C'oto- 


neaster decora) spray over the top of one 


berried Cotoneaster 
section of the wall. Golden-leaved 
(related to the Russian 
and orange and yellow Strepto- 


elaeagnus 
olive) , 
solen Jamesonii grow in sunny spots. In 
shadier portions at the top of the wall 
are Vinca minor and the Australian 


Bluebell (Sollya heterophylla). 


In the wall itself, between the rocks, 
grow mounds of golden-yellow alyssum; 
lilac aubrietia; white arabis; the dainty- 
leaved, yellow-flowered, creeping St. 
John’s Wort (Hypericum repens); the 
Campanula car- 


blue, star-flowered 


patica; gay, bold-colored mesembryan- 
themums; and dainty sedums. From the 
top of the wall and along the steps, pot- 
ted ivy their trailing 
stems covered with pink, rose, and white 


geraniums cast 


blooms. 
SHADE PLANTING 

Outdoor living rooms have been created 
by clearing, leveling, and paving the 
ground under some of the native oaks 
on the hillside. The surrounding banks 
are planted with shade-loving plants. 
Even on hot summer days these spots 
are cool and refreshing. 

Baby s-Tears (Helzine Soleirolii) and 
dark, round-leaved Ground Ivy ( Nepeta 
hederacea) are planted between the 
paving stones. On the surrounding banks 
are growing ferns, primroses, saxifrages, 
Maiden’s Wreath 


soft pink impatiens 


(Francoa ramosa), 


Bal- 


sam), and the blue, bell-flowered Cam- 


(or Garden 


panula muralis. 


VEGETABLE TERRACE 


also includes a 


Thi 
This 


thriving Victory garden. In the sunniest, 


terraced garden 
most advantageous spot at the top of 
the slope, the soil has been especially 
prepared for vegetables. Sturdy, heav- 
ily-loaded tomatoes are trained on trel- 
lises, corn is in full bearing, and a patch 
of cabbages is beginning to head. In 
light shade grow leaf lettuce and chard. 
Even potatoes were successful in this 
versatile garden. 
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| SOLVE YOUR MARKETING 





Get this indispensable wartime 


AND KITCHEN PROBLEMS 


Get Your Copy of 


COUPON. 


COOKERY 





e This amazing volume by 
Prudence Penny, one of the 
names in Amer- 
home economics field, 
assures GOOD MEALS IN 
SPITE OF IT ALL. 


best known 


ica’s 


Featured are 218 delicious recipes... 
a big, changeable point value chart... 


d from 1 


special Victory menus to fe: 


to 50 persons...instructions for can- 
ning, steaming, dehydrating, packing 
and storing vegetables ... substitute 

salvage tips...and 50 valuable 


Prudent Tips and Penny Savers. 


Cook Book now 


. at Book Stores or Houseware Stores having 


Book Departments. If your dealer cannot sup- 


ply you, send $1.50 direct to 


D. E. SANFORD CO. 


1049 S. Hill St. + Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


981 Mission St. « San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

Hale Bros. 

The White House 
OAKLAND 

Breuner’s 

Capwell, Sullivan & Furth 

Maxwell Hardware Co. 
ALAMEDA 

Franek’s Musie Shop 
ANTIOCH-—M & H Hardware 
BERKELEY 

Breuner’s 

Elmwood Hardware 

J. F. Hink & Son 

Maxwell Hardware Co. 

Ralph’s Appliance Shop 
CHICO——Bedford’s 
CROCKETT— Valli & Crevelli 
DINUBA-—Hoskin’s Hdwe. 
EUREKA—€. 0. Lincoln Co. 
FRESNO 

Cooper’s Dept. Store 
GRIDLEY 

Ambrose Electrie Co. 
HANFORD—Driskell’s 
HOLLISTER-—Ladd Hdwe. 


KINGSBURG 
Magnuson’s Hardware 
LEMOORE 
LeMoore Flower Shop 
LINDSAY 


Race and Landers 
LODI--S.0.8. Radio Co. 

LOS BANOS —Sandel!l Hdwe. 
LOS GATOS—A. W. Templeman 
MENLO PARK 

Menlo Park Radio 
MERCED 

Bedeson and MeNamara 

Bol) Murray Hdwe. Co. 
MODESTO 

Barker & Brandt 

Turner Hdwe. Co 
MONTEREY--Beall Hdwe. 
OROVILLE 

Warmack’s Electrie Co, 
PACIFIC GROVE 

Holman’s Dept. Store 
PALO ALTO 

Brown's 

Palo Alto Hdwe. 
PETALUMA 

A. F. Tomasini Hdwe, 
PITTSBURG 

Dominie Hdwe Co, 
PORTERVILLE 

Jones Hardware 
REDWOOD CITY 

Sadler Supply 
RENO, NEVADA 

Home Furniture, Ine. 
RICHMOND—Breuner’s 
SACRAMENTO 

Hale Bros. 

Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 
SALINAS —Gadshy Musie Co. 
SAN BRUNO-—Dan Marelich 
SAN CARLOS—Blight’s 
SAN JOSE 

Dickerson Bros. 

Farmers Union 
SAN LEANDRO 

Carlson Hardware 
SAN MATEO 

Wisnom Hdwe. Co 
SAN RAFAEL—Albert’s, Ine. 
SANTA CRUZ 

Herl) Coats 

DeWitt’s 
SANTA ROSA—Hardisty’s 
SAUSALITO—Marin Hardware 
STOCKTON 

Breuner’s 

Turner Hdwe. Co. 
TURLOCK—Johnson Hdwe Co. 
VALLEJO 

Breuner’s 

Cooper’s 


YUBA CITY—Frank G. Bremer 
“COUPON COOKERY” 


also carried by these dealers 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME FRONT 
AT YOUR HOUSEWARES STORE 














These New Household Books Tell You How To Save Money, 
How To Make Housework Lighter, Easier, More Fun! See 
Your Household Store For Books On All Household Subjects 





NEW GARDEN = 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
E. L. D. Seymour, B. S. A. 


Has a new section on Victory gardens. 
Flowers, shrubs, trees—every phase of 
gardening is covered. Has 10,000 articles 
on planning, planting, fertilizing, caring 
for a garden. Has 750 photographs and 
diagrams. This book is a 


<< AMERICA’S 
COOK BOOK 


New York Herald Tribune 
Home Institute 


to-the-minute, nationally praised COOK 
BOOK. Has over 3,000 tested recipes, 
hundreds of wartime menus and illus- 
trations—all simply 
sented. Washable 


binding, $2 50 
1,005 pages, cross indexed. ® 


NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA ==> 
OF MODERN SEWING 


Compiled by National Needlecraft Bureau 


clearly pre- clothes and 


“Must” for every gardener. § 3.5 0 — 


<< AMERICA'S 
HOUSEKEEPING BOOK 


The authoritative, comprehensive, up- Here’s a gold 
want to look their best. Contains@very- 
thing one needs to know about sewing. 
Has concise instructions for making new 
iccessories. Has precise 


hints on how to make over and $] 98 
7 


how to make old things last. 





MODERN HOME => 
MEDICAL ADVISER 


mine 


for women who 





=F IVE ACRES 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


By M. G. Kains, B.S., M.A. 


This book tells clearly how to select, 
finance, stock and develop a small farm. 
Emphasizes the importance of good 
water, sanitation, drainage and irriga- 
tion. Explains crop yields, soil condi- 


tions, animal husbandry—all $2 50 
] . 


in all, an invaluable guide. 


New York Herald Tribune 
Home Institute 


Here's the last word of ex- 
perts on how to keep a house 
in smooth running order. Men, 
too, will like this book for its 
helpful ideas on electrical fix- 
tures, lighting, heating and 
plumbing. 576 pages, hun- 


Edited by 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. 


The present shortage of doc- 
tors makes this book essential. 
Gives the expert advice of 24 
outstanding medical men. 
Tells how to avoid pain and 
worry, how to have perfect 
health, how to live longer. 








HOME CANNING => 
FOR VICTORY 


By Anne Pierce 


An all-inclusive guide to 
pickling, preserving, dehyd- 
rating and canning. Covers 
fruits, vegetables, conserves, 
marmalades, jams, fruit but- 
ters, jellies, pickles, relishes. 
Clear instructions on storag- 
ing, packaging, equipment. All 


recipes give rules for $] 50 
sugar conservation. . 


dreds of illustra- $2 50 
7 


tions and diagrams. 








MARY HUNT'S 
SALAD BOWL 


Here are salads for all occa- 
sions and every food . . . fruit, 
seafood, vegetables, meat 
Dozens of delightful, health 
inspiring suggestions for pic- 
nics, barbecues, buffet sup- 
pers, dinners and receptions 
An invaluable guide in 


menu planning 
Washable cover. $1.25 


Has over 1,000 pages $9 95 
; . 


and $87 illustrations 


f 


Wye 








= 600K IT 
OUTDOORS 


By James Beard 


Written by a man for he-man 
meals, this book tells how to 
make fireplaces and outdoor 
kitchens, what to eat from 
hamburgers to salmon steaks, 


A grand gift. 208 $9 00 
pages, illustrated. . 


HOUSEHOLD BOOKS FOR HOUSEHOLD STORES 


Dealers write for details of our Household Book Department and Display Deal. Catalogue Free. 


D. &. Sanford C 


981 MISSION STREET ® SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
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much care are 
you giving — rugs now, to be 
sure they'll last? Remember, they’re 
precious— good rugs and 
carpets are worth protecting. 














save rugs, turn them 
around every 3 to 6 months 
to distribute the wear. Change 
furniture, too, so lines of “traffic” 
are changed. Be sure your rugs 
are clean...and watch for moths, 





care for 


even your oldest rugs before it is too | 

late. Circle Tread Ozite Cushions | 

will make them feel luxuriously new 

... prolonging their life amazingly. 

And the Circle Tread Ozite will 

still be good for new rugs later. 
worth using 


g are worth 


Circle Tread Ozite. The cost is 
more than repaid by extra wear 
plus a softness that enriches your 
entire home. Look now—have 
you any unprotected rugs? Then 
order Circle Tread Ozite today. 
Be sure you get the genuine. 
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as Clinton Carpet Co. 
No. Ditman St., Los Angeles 


CIRCLE TREAD 


OZITE 


RUG CUSHION 









DES-TEX 
FOAM 


wAMP. 


DES-TEX FOAM 
Soapless Shampoo for Rugs, Carpets 
and Upholstery. You can clean your 
own rugs easily and beautifully right 
on the floor. Very economical 


DES-TEX DRY CLEANER 
—for practically every type of fabric, 
especially woolens and silks. A per- 
fect cleaner for twist-weave rugs and 
carpets, also mohair upholstery. A 
remarkable spot remover 


KLENS 
Soapless Cleaner—amazingly effec- 
tive for windows, glassware, painted 
surfaces, Venetian blinds, tile, and 
all kitchen cleaning needs. Detar- 
nishes silver 











DES-TEX 
DRY 
CLEANER 
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C. F. Dill’s 20- by 30-foot playroom. Indoor barbecue complete with oven (at right but 
not visible) has a wooden hood. Wainscoting, like furniture, is mahogany, doweled, pegged 
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& home-laid floors and the home- 
made chairs and table in the playroom 


built by the C. F. Dills of Redlands, 


California, prove again that good crafts- 
manship and design need not be denied 
the 


The floor is of 8-inch 


amateur. 





Eight-foot table in the Allport’s outdoor dining room has cement tile top with 2 by 4 


square oak blocks laid in mastic on ce- 
ment. The chairs and table were built 
of Philippine mahogany; saddle leather 
fastened with brass furniture tacks was 
used for the seats. Tools used in making 
the furniture were: miter box, plane, tri- 
angular square, chisel, brace and _ bit, 
square, and two pairs of furniture 
clamps. 

A unique feature of the barbecue in the 
H. E. Allport home in Hollywood is the 
use of heavy chains to raise and lower 
the grills, of which there are two—one 
of mesh for broiling and one solid for 
pancakes, etc. The weight of the chains, 
with the double change of direction, 
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antiqued wood frame. Wires on which curtains are strung may be used as clothesline 
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SADDLE LEATHER SEAT 


‘Ss 


Construction details of the Dill’s handmade 
chairs. The design is simple; chairs are sturdy 


serves as a brake and is sufficient to hold 
the grill at any desired height over the 
fire. 

To ward off cool evening breezes, the 
dining table and barbecue unit can be 
enclosed by canvas curtains ringed to 
overhead wires kept taut by turn- 
buckles. When not in use, the curtains 
are slid back into a wooden shelter built 
against the house and projecting out 
about two feet. 

The stone object to the right of the bar- 
becue is a water cooler or water filter 
which the Allports brought back from 
Costa Rica. For parties they fill it with 
iced drinks. 


PHOTO BY JACK BURKENS 





Trophies from Mexico decorate the Allport’s 
patio and interior of their hacienda-type home 
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the Roof Over Your Head? 


Will it leak, and 
damage structural materials, 
decorating and furnishings? 


O PROGRAM of home weather- 

proofing is complete without a 
roof inspection made by a dependable 
authority. 

Your local dealer for Celotex Triple- 
Sealed Roofing Products will make this 
inspection for you without charge, and 
without obligating you. 

If your roof is in good condition, 
he will tell you so. If it needs repair 
or replacement, he will give you the 
EXTRA protection, beauty and long life 
of Celotex Triple-Sealed Roofing Prod- 
ucts at NO EXTRA COST These mate- 
rials will be CERTIFIED BY CELOTEX 
—backed not only by the reputation of 
your dealer, but by the world-wide 
fame of Celotex for highest quality in 
the building material field! 


FREE Color-Illustrated Folder... 
FREE Roof Inspection 
Simply mailing the coupon below will 
bring you the attractive full-color 
folder ‘This Year's Beauty.” It pictures 
a variety of sparkling colors, textures 
and designs for the enduringly beauti- 
ful roof you've always wanted. To have 
your present roof expertly inspected 
without charge or obligation, please 
check the coupon accordingly. But do 
it now —before stormy weather over- 

takes you. 


CELOTEX 


tc uw & fat OFF 


ROOFING + INSULATING BOARD - ROCK WOOL 
GYPSUM WALL BOARD « LATH « PLASTER 
SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 


Man TOA Te toot InsPectio, 
Folder an 
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Why Celotex Triple-Sealed Roofing 
Provides Triple Protection 


basic roofing material, thoroughly 
saturating all fibers and filling up all 
inner pores. Air and moisture trapped 
in basic material expands and con- 
tracts under varying temperatures, 
causes blisters and cracks. This first 
seal eliminates that danger. 


@ Seal 1—Asphalt is forced through the 


Seal 2— Next, the roofing material 

6 is completely submerged in asphalt. 
This fills up all outer pores. Moisture 
cannot seep in to cause swelling and 
blistering. 


specially prepared asphalt is then 
applied, greatly increasing toughness 
and durability. 


Us Seal 3—An extra protective coat of 


Over this Triple-Sealed process, fire-resist- 
ant mineral granules are embedded in the 
surface. The result is a roof of enduring, 
-colorful beauty that also entitles you to a 
low fire insurance rate on your home! 


gree color Mustrore., 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept.S4, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE your roofing folder in full color, 
This Year’s Beauty.” 

[] (Please check) Also arrange for a FREE inspection 

of my roof, entirely without cost or obligation on 

my part. 


Name 
Address... 
City os State 











Storms Coming! How Good is 
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x Soft as 
EY FLEECE 





But Oh! ‘% 
so TOUGH ' 





Absorbent as a SPONGE | 











The 
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TISSUE 
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PHOTOS BY JACK BURKENS 





Patio and garden of the “Mexican modern” Herman Janetzky home in Van Nuys, Calif. 


COMPACT ROOMINESS 


oe garden shelter 12 by 14 feet, | 


a garage, a 12- by 30-foot pool, a guest 
apartment, and a barbecue room—are 
all grouped on a plot of ground only 50 
by 70 feet—one part of the garden of 
the Herman Janetzkys of Van Nuys, 
California. And the photographs prove 
that no feature lacks elbow room. 

The barbecue room includes a 3-burner 
gas stove with adjoining oven, bricked 


ee 


Pool and garden shelter. Water is pumped out with 34 h.p. motor and used in the garden 


in to make one unit, and a tiled sink 
with large cupboard below. “It’s a grand 
place to can fruit and bake on a hot day, 
leaving the house cool and tidy.” Since 
this outdoor kitchen is at the opposite 
end of the house from the kitchen, it is 
completely equipped. 

The garden shelter (see photo below) 
has a simple fireplace. There is no chim- 
ney, merely a back wall and two side 
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Sink and storage cupboards in barbecue unit. 
Flowers, applied with bright paint and a free 
hand, are clever camouflage for the knotholes 


walls of rock. “It sends out heat as the 
walls act as reflectors and makes the 
shelter our favorite place to gather after 
an evening swim.” 

The dressing rooms, at right of pool 
photo, are built into the end of the 
garage. The roof serves as an observa- 
tion deck “safe from the splash of sev- 
eral small boys.” 


POOL 
“The pool came about through a casual 
remark to our son and his pals that if 
they would dig the excavation, we would 
do the cement work. That was in the 
winter, and we hoped the remark would 
be forgotten by summer. The first warm 
day inspired them, with the result that 
we put our vacation into concrete.” At 
present, the pool is filled with a hose and 
pumped out to water the garden, but 
the Janetskys soon hope to have a filter 
system. Water used to fill the pool costs 
about $1.50. About 12 hours are re- 
quired to empty and fill the pool. 
Plantings are in perfect harmony with 
the garden. A sycamore, a flame tree, 
and a paper mulberry shade the shelter 
areas, while California natives are used 
to set off the rugged outdoor fireplace 
and barbecue unit. “We call it the wild 
garden.” 
You might call this 50- by 70-foot sec- 
tion the play area of the Janetsky 
garden. In addition, on their 146- by 
150-foot lot, you'll find a sunken pool, 
fruit trees (including oranges and avo- 
cadoes) , a work shop, chickens, a utility 
room, a 16- by 60-foot grape arbor and 
a lath and glass house under construc- 
tion. We shall report progress of the 
Janetsky projects in a future issue of 
Sunset. 
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WHAT TO DO WOW 





for lovely, easy-to-clean FLOORS this winter 
Cost: surprisingly little! 


BATHROOM TILES LOOSE? 

A few minutes’ fun with 
Fuller’s Duratite Surfacing 
Putty and nicks are re- 
paired, loose tile back in 
place to stay. Ideal for 
around drainboards, too... 
Got a putty knife? A good 
investment. Your Fuller Paint Dealer can 
supply you. 


DURATITE SURFACING PUTTY 





“NEW FLOORS —OVERNIGHT I 


Few things give so much beauty and 
satisfaction as Fullerwear Floor 
Enamel! Quick-drying—it’s hard over- 
night. Durable, resistant to scuffs. 
Colors decorator-selected, to match or 
harmonize with your furniture, drap- 
eries, rugs, etc. 


FULLERWEAR FLOOR ENAMEL 


NO MORE LINOLEUM-SCRUBBING! 


Just whisk your dry mop 
over it and your Lin-Bar 
varnished linoleum is spic- 
and-span. Use it on your 
furniture, too. Water, hot or 
cold, spilled beverages, etc., can’t hurt it. 
Lin-Bar will dry fast—put it on at night, 
it’s dry in the morning. 


FULLER LIN-BAR VARNISH 





GOT STAINED FLOORS ? 
Especially if they’re where they get 
much wear, you’ll want to protect 
your stained floors with Fuller Speedite 
Varnish. Quick-drying. Brushes on 
easily. 


FULLER SPEEDITE VARNISH 


. STOCK 


up ow THis macic \ Y; 


FLOOR CLEANER ! 


Mix a little of this amazing 
powder in water for a cleanser 
second to none. Cleans grease, 
wax, dirt from all surfaces, 
even bleaches stained tile / 
surfaces. 


DOUBLE X FLOOR CLEANER 
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SNAGS UNDERFOOT ? 
FIX ‘EM NOW! 


Why risk broken bones — 
when you can anchor down 
that unruly linoleum so 
easily with Fuller’s water- 
proof linoleum cement. It 
really holds! 


FULLER 
LINOLEUM CEMENT 





GIVE IT A REAL WAXING! 


Wet weather brings extra stress on 
waxed floors—so for the season ahead, 
you’ll appreciate more than ever the 
special waxes blended into Fuller 
waxes for extra toughness. Better lay 
in a supply of Fuller Polishing Wax. 


FULLER WAXES 


LET A WAXER DO THE WORK! 


Ever rent a floor polisher—or 
a 25-lb. waxing brush? By the 
hour, or by the day. Most 
Fuller Paint Dealers have 
them. Cost is trifling, and 
what work-savers they are! 





For a thousand and one thrifty notions 
SEE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
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WHAT A 
WELCOME 
THIS DOOR 
WILL SEE! 


@ When the war is over, and the boys—and girls—come marching home, 
nearly every house in America will be the scene of a joyous reunion. 


e Adding to the warmth of the welcome for Corporal Blake will be the 
new door of his remodeled home—a new door with all the beauty and 


charm that only the Western Pines* can give. 


© Because of their low shrinkage values, these fine woods make doors, 
windows and screens that stay put even under extremes of weather. And 
the Western Pines are just as much at home inside your house, too. If 
you want to learn more about the versatility and beauty of these soft- 


toned woods, write today for your FREE copy of 
Western Pine Association, Dept. 175-K, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Views.” 


*Idaho White Pine 
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TOMAS 


hiisio CUM 


Wines of the DONS 
of OLD MEXICO 


A delightful 
treat for lovers 
of fine winés 
made in the 
leisurely old- 
world manner. 
Select table or 
dessert wines. 
vermouth... 
champagne 


NOW 











IMPORTED FOR YOU 


ANT 


BY HECKER 








*Ponderosa Pine 


THESE ARE THE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 


“Western Pine Camera 


*Sugar Pine 





FIX - IT 
YOURSELF with 
 PLASTICO-ROK 


Filling and mending plastic 








| —ready to use, hardens like 








rock. Comes in 11 colors. 
@ NICKS and CRACKS, including finest hair line 
cracks in woodwork, plaster, linoleum. 
@ LOOSE SCREWS, TILE, drawer pulls, casters, fix- 
tures, broken toys, statuary. 
@ if your dealer hasn't stocked it, 
send 30c to— 
TECHNICAL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 17 Palo Alto. Calif. 
For Bathrooms and Sinks 
Use Waterproof Plastico 















Don’t miss Dr. F. W. Went’s article 
on plant behavior at night, page 54, 
of this issue. It answers many Vic- 
tory garden questions—bud drop, slow 
winter growth, etc. 

















\ @ Famous knitted copper pot- 
~ oe ball. She'll be back again 
CS ° . when copper’s available. 


ASTAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange.N.J.,U.S.A. 
c 














GARDEN 
GADGETS 


Getting ready for gardening is almost 
as much fun as the act itself. If you 
have ideas on garden workshop prod-_ | 
ucts, don’t hoard them. Send them to 
Sunset’s Garden Editor. 


SEED CHEST 

I have made a very useful “seed chest 
by glueing 6 large kitchen match boxes 
together (2 wide and 3 high). For 
knobs, I cut small corks in half and 
glued them on. These boxes are quite 
roomy and I’ve found it an easy way 
to keep all the seeds together —M. F., 
Nevada City, Calif. 


g 


VERSATILE CARTON 

For the pint-size Victory gardener, the 
versatile quart milk carton has endless 
uses. With one side cut off, it becomes 
a tray just the right size to hold packets 
of seed (alphabetized, of course, for 
ready reference as the number of pack- 
ets increases). A similar tray, with holes 
punched in the bottom for drainage, 
provides a miniature flat in which to 
start a few seedlings. With both ends 
cut off, the quart carton can be sliced 
into three plant bands to hold the trans- 
planted seedlings. When the plant bands 
are torn off and the young plants go into 
the garden, a quart milk carton, with 
the top cut off, can be placed over the 
plant to provide protection —H. B. R., 
Los Angeles. 
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WEEDING BOX 
Weeding, thinning, and cultivating of 
small seedlings becomes an easy job with 
the help of a seat made out of a lug box. 
Cut 2 V’s large enough to span and 
clear the tops of the planted rows, and 
bore 2 finger holes on each side. Rein- 
force the top with some thin strips of 
wood—and your seat is ready.—C. F. 


H., Sacramento, Calif. 
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Westinghouse makes a pledge to a boy in a submarine... 





«.. that if care and skill and conscience can insure it—every single piece of Westinghouse 
war equipment shall meet the test of battle with performance beyond expectation... 
that every Westinghouse war weapon shall prove worthy of its high trust. 


Westinghouse makes a pledge to a girl 


at a milling machine... 








... to Ann McCastland, whose husband is with the fighting 
Marines, and to thousands like her in Westinghouse fac- 
tories who have loved ones at the fighting fronts—a pledge 
that in wartime our only business is Victory . . . that we 
are vitally concerned with anything our ‘‘know-how’’ can 
design or build to speed the winning of the war. 


Westinghouse makes a pledge 
to a woman and her dreams... 








... that some day, not too far distant, her life shall be 
richer and happier because of the tremendous progress 
now being born of research and experience in making 
war weapons... that new electric products, appliances, 
equipment, shall bring her greater comfort and leisure 
in the days of peace to come. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 
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HAIR RINSE 
Nhat adds 


MORE 
~ COLOR » 





This rz) a! A simple, quick, inexpen- 
sive rinse that actually colors hair! It's 
made by DUART, creators of the famed 
Duart Permanent Wave. Ask your beauti- 
cian for a DUART LIQUID RINSE. One of 
the 12 beautiful shades will give exciting, 
new, more colorful beauty to your hair. 
Not a permanent dye, not a bleach... but 
color stays 'til your next shampoo. Helps 
cover grays, blend faded ends or streaks. 
Costs no more than other rinses at your 
beauty shop where you'll find... 





DUART MANUFACTURING CO., LTD, 
SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK 
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BULBS ALL YEAR 


Here and There in the Garden 


I. your concept of bulbs has been lim- 
ited to true bulbs and only to those 
which bloom in the spring, and has 
failed to include a large group of flower- 
ing plants with tuberous, fibrous, rhiz- 
omous, or fleshy roots, your garden has 
been missing something. 





From earliest spring to latest fall—and 
even in mid-winter in your indoor gar- 
den—bulbs and bulbous types of plants 
can provide a colorful sequence of 
bloom. Don’t confine your plantings to 
beds or borders in which you grow 
masses of one kind of bulb—a dramatic 
show when in bloom, but a large poten- 
tial bare spot which will soon have to be 
refilled. 

These are some of the places where 
bulbs will grow and like it: 


SHRUBBERY BORDER 
It seems right to find bulbs growing 
under flowering shrubs, and some of 
them have a natural inclination for such 
a position. Here they can be planted 
and left undisturbed until such time as 
dividing is necessary. 
When the first golden-yellow blossoms of 
forsythia unfold on long, pendulous 
stems, there can be spread a rich carpet 
of the Cloth-of-Gold crocus (C. susi- 
anus) and of soft blue Glory-of-the- 
Snow (chionodoxa). 
And under the snowy, billowy branches 
of Spiraea Thunbergii the cream and 
gold of daffodils intermixed with the 
lavender and yellow of violas make a de- 
lightful picture. Both bulbs and plants 
are ready to go into the ground now. 
Lavender, white, rose, and yellow cro- 
cus will be popping through the ground 
at about the same time that the pink or 
white blossoms of the flowering quince 
are opening on bare, brown stems. Let 
the bulbs be kept at least 2 feet from 
the quince, which suckers easily and 
may encroach on them. 
Lilacs and tulips will bloom together; 
an especially beautiful effect is possible 
with lavender and purple, or lavender 
and pink tulips beneath the rich mauve 
and lavender tonés of lilacs. Clumps of 
low, spreading, lavender Phlox divari- 
cata between the tulips add a special 
touch. 
A peer among flowering shrubs, the deli- 
cately-flowered, white Starry Magnolia 
is enhanced by clumps of nearby white 
or yellow tulips. The soft lavender-pink 
of winter- or spring-blooming heather 
(Erica melanthera and E. mediterranea, 








New under-arm 
Cream Deodorant 


safely 


Stops Perspiration 


Saint O8 g tifunp o> 


F Guaranized by 
= a 
wou 


S covenn® rs 


1. Does not ion dresses, or men’s 
shirts. Does not irritate skin. 
No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 
Safely stops perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 
A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 
Arrid has been awarded the Seal of 
Approval of the American Institute 

of Laundering, forbeing harmless to 

fabrics. Use Arrid regularly. 


394. jar 


(Also in 10¢ and 59¢ jars) 
At any store which sells toilet goods 








Several articles on canning and pre- 
serving that have appeared in recent 
issues of Sunset are Sunset’s Dehydra- 
tion Primer, May; Sunset’s De- 
hydration Primer, June; Western 
Preserves, July and August; Pickles 
and Relishes. August; Canning To- 
mato Juice, September. 






















20rs AE eg ult You? 


It’s easy to determine the exact amount 
of pleasant-tasting Innerclean Herbal 
Loxative you may need occasionally for 
pleasant yet satisfying thoroughness. 
Follow the simple directions on the 





FREE package, for a single, natural-like 
Generous trial movement without purging. No brew- 
supply ing, no fuss, no bother. Economical! A 
WihoBapt. 30 ga package lasts months. Must satisfy 


INNERCLEAN CO d 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 100% or money back. All druggists 


INNERCLEAN HERBAL LAXATIVE 












(COLD SORES, 


CHAPPED LIPS 





THE BLISTEX CO. SEATTLE 
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respectively) can be repeated below in 
colonies of hardy cyclamen, remarkable 
little bulbous plants which bloom from 
winter to late spring, and through wet 
and cold. 

Later in spring, rich apricot-scarlet 
Kafir-Lilies (Clivia miniata) will bloom 
in cool, lightly-shaded places with the USE ELECTRICITY WISELY 
golden-yellow blossoms of Azalea alta- 
clarense and the deeper, reddish gold of 


"nie FLOWER BORDER — DON 'T WASTE IT! 


In the intermediate period between win- 
ter and spring, crocuses can cluster be- 
tween mounds of lilac aubrietia and soft 
yellow alyssum. Grape hyacinths, too, Electricity is vital to war production. Use 
will come along about this time. . 








ise sali iW it carefully and without waste. Check this 
ue scillas can grow in the border be- - 

hind mounds of white perennial candy- light-saving list todav: 
tuft and white arabis, interplanted with i 
pink and white English daisies, and in 
front of soft pink or deeper pink Sweet Clean bulbs and lamp reflector bowls with 
William. soap and water. Dust can deprive you of 
Bright orange, yellow, and red ranun- as much as half your light. 

culus will make a showy splash in the : 

border along with tall-stemmed, lively- 





colored Iceland poppies, but you must Use white-lined lampshades. White re- 
see that they are provided with perfect ; pe ; 
. flects almost all light falling on it. Have 


drainage and are allowed to dry out 
gradually after they have finished 
blooming. They should also be lifted 
and stored for the next season’s plant- the inside of the shade is lined or painted 
ing. Anemones, with their blue, red, and white 

white many-petalled flowers, are won- : 

derfully effective in the border behind 
an edging of lavender and white violas, Share the light—as well as the ride. Ar- 
of white candytuft, or of alyssum, but 
must be given the same consideration as 
ranunculus. 

A highlight of late spring and early sum- 
mer are the Madonna and regal lilies, 
both of which are beautiful when used Place lamps close enough for eye-comfort. 
in combination with delphiniums, phlox, Even a few inches farther awav can mean 
and the Meadow Rue (thalictrum) . fifty per cent less light. ? 


the outside of your lampshade any color 
you please, but for light-thrift be sure that 





range your furnishings so that at least two 


persons can use each lamp. 


All through the summer and fall you can 
have the pale yellow, gold, and tawny 
colors of day lilies which continue un- For additional wartime suggestions, send 
failingly to open their trumpet-like blos- 
soms day after day. These, too, are 
handsome with delphiniums, and also 
with the rich blue Salvia azurea and S. | Foo 4 


for the free booklet offered below. 








Pitcheri, which bloom later. c | 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

One of the most dependable and useful | Etecraican Bureav, | 
of all summer-blooming bulbous plants NORTHERN | 1355 Market Street, Dept. A-1043 | 
. . aa ows Marke reet, 4 » @ o, 
is the handsome Lily-of-the-Nile (Aga- | San Francisco, California, | 
vanthus umbellatus) which holds its 
amage Dora, rp conapiayrs CALIFORNIA | Pesce sena me your tree nook | 
arge umbels of blue flowers on sturdy liet, “Lighting for the Home 
3-foot stems. Here is a plant for bold D Stiaaet 

: Front. | 
accent in the border or in tubs or large ELECTRICAL | 
pots. | Name 
In partially shaded borders (where sum- BUREAU Street ~_ | 
mers are hot) or in sunny borders cit State | 

« 





(where summers are cool) you can grow 
the stately Peruvian lilies (alstroemeria). 
The ordinary variety, A. aurantiaca, is 
orange with brown markings. An espe- 
cially lovely species is the softer-colored 
A. chilensis. 
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lt’s a real pleasure 


to disinfect 
with 


HEXOL 


.and to be reminded, 
by its fragrance, that a 
powerful antiseptic need 
not be an annoyance in 
the home. Hexol is effec- 
tive and has so many impor- 
tant uses. Keep Hexol handy in 
the bathroom. Use a little in 
the wash water or on the 
cloth when you clean 
the fixtures and 
floor. Pour some in 
the toilet bowl and 
let it stand while 
you finish the room. 
It not only disin- 
fects* but actually 
makes the porce- 
lain white and 
clean. Use Hexol 
on minor cuts, and 
bruises...it’s a fine 
antiseptic healing 
aid. For tired, burn- 
ing feet, Hexol in the 
foot bath gives quick relief. 
Once you try Hexol you will 
never want to be without it. 































* 1% tablespoons- 
Ka of Hexol toa 
quart of water 
makes an effec- 
tive disinfectant 











THERMO-PERIODISM 


Dr. F. W. Went, Calif. Inst. of Technology, Explains 
Some of the Mysteries of the Victory Garden 


er often frown upon popular- 
ization of science such as explaining the 
activities of plants in terms of human 
feelings and responses. Yet we must ad- 
mit that out of such often unwarranted 
comparisons many botanical discoveries 
sprang, e.g., the movement of water in 
the plant was discovered as a result of 
the attempt to find something compar- 
able to our blood circulation. With this 
justification, I want to make some other 
comparisons between plants and hu- 
mans. Let us first ask: are there rest 
periods in plants which are comparable 
with our own rest? Does a plant sleep 
during night, or does it need an occa- 
sional vacation? It is obvious that if 
there are times that a plant rests it does 
so for different reasons than man, for it 
has no muscles to get tired, nor does it 
need mental relaxation. But that does 
not change the question: do plants sus- 
pend most activities during night, or in 
other words, do they sleep? 

The most important function of green 
plants—transforming of the carbondi- 
oxide of the atmosphere into sugars and 
other food products—is carried out only 
in bright light. This function stops dur- 
ing night. Water loss by transpiration 
is also greatly reduced during night, not 
only because of the lower night temper- 
ature and the higher humidity of the 
air, but for many other reasons. As far 
as we know, transpiration during night 
might be stopped completely without 
harm to the plant; such a procedure 
would be advantageous wherever soil 
moisture is at a premium. During night 
plants respire, using up again part of the 
sugars manufactured during the day. 
Therefore, stopping respiration by a 
very low night temperature also would 
seem to be an excellent practice. From 
this theoretical point of view, therefore, 
sleep of plants during the night hours 
seems not only logical, but advanta- 
geous to plant and grower. 


To find out whether nothing important 
for the life of a plant goes on during 
night, a simple experiment can be per- 
formed. Plants—tomatoes for instance 
—are kept during the day in a warm, 
light greenhouse under ideal growing 
conditions. Each night they are moved 
into a cabinet kept just above freezing. 
This does not injure the plants, but 
transpiration and respiration are de- 











creased to a minimum. Such plants do 
not grow at all; their leaves get thick 
and dark green, but there is neither 
new growth, nor flowering or fruit-set- 
ting. When later in the experiment the 
same plants are brought under more 
proper night temperatures, say 65°, they 
will grow vigorously and set fruit, prov- 
ing that they have not been injured by 
the low night temperature. 

This experiment already shows that we 
can not arbitrarily suspend all activities 
of a plant during night, or in other 
words, the night period is not a simple 
period of rest for plants. There are many 
other ways in which it can be proven 
that the night period is of paramount 
importance for the plant. When, for in- 
stance, tomato plants are grown under 
proper conditions to insure greatest 
fruitfulness, the illumination of such 
plants during night will completely pre- 
vent fruiting. This shows that tomatoes 
need a period of darkness to grow prop- 
erly, and that the night is not just an 
unavoidable slow-up of plant develop- 
ment. 

From a practical grower’s standpoint, 
still another experiment giving evidence 
of the night-life of plants is most import- 
ant. When greenhouse tomatoes are 
grown at controlled temperatures, then 
it is found that they thrive at fairly 
high temperatures, provided such tem- 
peratures of 80° or over persist only dur- 
ing daytime. During the night either 
too high or too low temperature (above 
75° or below 55°) will slow down or 
completely stop growth and fruit de- 
velopment. Therefore, we can draw a 
third conclusion: In a tomato plant 
processes occurring during night need a 
definite temperature for their comple- 
tion (65° or somewhat lower for early 
varieties) . These conclusions do not only 
hold for tomatoes, but for most other 
plants. Very generally we can say that 
plants need a warm day and a cool 
night for best growth. Even when the 
days seem ideal, good growth will not 
occur when the nights are either too cold 
or too warm. California gardeners often 
have been puzzled as to why in a seem- 
ingly ideal winter with clear, warm, 
sunny days their plants did not make 
more growth, and why they waited for 
spring. This is mainly attributable to 
the cold nights. Many plants—cabbage, 
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lettuce, and other plants with short 
stems and abundant leaf development 
—can grow at low night temperatures, 
but long-stemmed plants and many of 
our most disagreeable weeds cannot. A 
number of other plants such as toma- 
toes, cosmos, chrysanthemums, squash, 
and most of our garden weeds need 
neither too cool nor too warm a night. 
(When the night temperatures get too 
high in the middle of summer many to- 
matoes stop setting fruit.) And finally 
there is a group of plants, to which 
corn, watermelon, and others belong, 
which thrives at higher night temper- 
atures. 


All this brings out one important con- 
clusion: Although usually the day tem- 
perature or the mean temperature is 
used to determine the suitability of a 
given climate for growing plants, the 
night temperature is at least as import- 
ant! And this can be controlled to some 
extent. Usually during night the air 
temperature in depressions drops lower 
than on ridges. If you have a garden in 
hilly terrain, you can choose the higher 
places for spring and fall growing and 
the depressions for crops during the 
summer. 


It is not sufficient to consider only the 
climate during daytime for good grow- 
ing weather; the night conditions are at 
least as important. In this way we come 
back to the question of plant sleep. 
Plants in general do not “sleep” during 
night in the sense that they are inactive, 
but they need a cool dark night for some 
process essential for growth. In this 
sense the parallel with man is very close, 
for sleep is only something negative— 
a loss of feeling. But during sleep cer- 
tain processes occur in our body which 
are so essential that even though we are 
little active, prevention of sleep soon 
leads to utter bodily exhaustion, as if we 
are poisoned. 


When we ask, what is going on during 
sleep in plants which makes the night 
period so important, only a partial an- 
swer can be given. In many plants the 
bulk of their actual increase in size oc- 
curs during the dark night hours, and 
growth stops as soon as the light be- 
comes intense, some time after sunrise. 
This could explain in part why continu- 
ous light would be unfavorable for 
growth. But it does not explain why 
warm nights (80°) are harmful to most 
plants. Further investigations will have 
to explain why plants need an alterna- 
tion of warm days and cool nights. This 
phenomenon might be called thermo- 
periodism in comparison with photoperi- 
odism, which is the necessity of a suc- 
cession of light and dark periods of 
definite length to produce normal de- 
velopment and flowering in plants. 
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Keep “rainy days” away 
for good, with War Bonds— 








America’s finest investment! For 
the rainy West Coast season now 
at hand, guard health and clothes in a 
smart, dependable Alligator—truly “the 
best buy in rainwear”! Impeceably 
tailored, specially processed by Alligator; 
made to see you through for years to 
come! Handsome, long-wearing. Insist on 
the genuine. The Alligator Company, 


Featured at St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 
Better Dealers Everywhere 


ALLIGATOR 





because... IT’S SURE TO BRAIN? 
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LYON STORAGE 
keeps family 


belongings safe 


Play safe when storing your 
household goods and treasured 
possessions. Store them with 
your dependable Friendly Lyon 
-and put your mind at ease. 


You'll see why your goods are 
safe at Lyon when you inspect 
Lyon’s clean, modern, concrete 
warehouses...Lyon’s mothproof 
and dustproof storage rooms 
...and Lyon’s individual private 
storage rooms. 


Whatever your moving or stor: 
age need, telephone your near- 
est Friendly Lyon office for 
complete information. 


FOR SECURITY...BUY WAR BONDS 
++ - LET LYON GUARD YOUR GOODS 









eee Call Your 
Friendly Lyon 


COAST-TO-COAST—OR AC! 
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These Vegetables Grow 
Best in Cool Seasons 


T... importance of temperature and 
light periods in the growth of plants 
cannot be ignored by the would-be suc- 
cessful Victory gardener. They must be 
considered along with soil, moisture, and 
other points of culture—and are factors 
determining the times of planting and 
the varieties which you choose for your 
garden. 


An understanding of your own climate 
is more necessary in planning the winter 
garden than in any other season. Every 
section is facing a gradual decrease in 
temperatures and in length of daylight. 
Even where daytime temperatures re- 
main above 70° in November, the night 
temperatures may drop to 40°. Night 
temperatures have a far greater effect 
on growth than most gardeners realize. 
(See Thermo-periodism, page 52, in this 
issue.) Check the weather records of 
the past and plan your garden accord- 
ingly. 
Here are some typical October and No- 
vember averages: 

October November 


Oakland maximum 69 62 
minimum 54 43 
Hanford maximum 74 66 
minimum 42 39 
Los Angeles maximum 77 73 
minimum 58 53 
Pomona maximum 80 74 
minimum 40 40 
Sacramento maximum 70 63 
minimum 47 43 


Gardeners in localities where night tem- 
perature drops to 39 and below in No- 
vember cannot expect much growth in 
that month. 

If beets, for example, are not almost 
market size by the time they meet the 
low temperatures, they will stop growth, 
lag along through the winter, and go to 
seed as soon as the weather warms. 
Remember, too, that the time required 
from seed to maturity is longer now 
than in the spring. Carrots, for example, 
will not follow the prescribed 70-day 
growing period when planted in October. 
Carrots grow best at temperatures 60° 
to 70°. However, they have the highest 
carotene content when grown at 50° to 
60°. Temperatures 40° to 50° are too 
low for normal growth. Obviously then, 

















Why it’s natural 


for your dog 
to bolt his food! 

















In the wild state dogs hunted in packs 
and each wolfed his food in order to get 
his share of the choicest morsels. 


So don’t be alarmed because your dog 
bolts his food in chunks instead of chew- 
ing it to small bits before swallowing! 


Food that enters the stomach in larger, 
more solid pieces remains there long 
enough to permit full action of the di- 
gestive juices. 

This fact was an important consideration in 
determining the size, shape and consistency of 


Friskies Cubes. 





What’s more, each Friskies Cube fur- 
nishes ample amounts of the protein, 
minerals, carbohydrates and all the essen- 
tial vitamins dogs need every day for 
adequate nutrition. Start feeding Friskies 
today! 

REMEMBER: Friskies is clean, convenient 
to feed; easy to store and handle. And 
you save money because Friskies is in con- 
centrated form. There’s no waste! 


FREE! A BRAND NEW BOOK! Send for your 
copy of “How to Feed and Care for Your Dog 
in Wartime.” Simply address: Albers Milling 
Company, 1054 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 








Friskies Cubes comes in 12 oz. tubes, 
2 lb. packages, 4% lb. and 50 lb. bags. 
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carrots should be planted now only in 
areas where minimums are above 40° 
for the next 60 days. Since carrots when 
developed will keep in the ground 
throughout the winter (in all but the 
coldest sections) , they are worth heavy 
planting now wherever there is a chance 
for even 40 days of fast growth. 

Some plants want to have full growth 
before winter slows them down, while 
others like to go through the winter in 
an immature stage and pick up full 
growth when the weather warms. 


ONIONS 
The Victory gardener should plant only 
the green varieties in October. Fall 
plantings of dry onions are most likely 
to bolt to seed in the spring. Both tem- 
peratures and photoperiod (length of 
daylight) are important factors in onion 
growth. Bulb formation will not take 
place when days are short. The early 
varieties require a minimum of 12 day- 
light hours, the Sweet Spanish and 
Southport Red Globe need about 15 
hours of daylight for bulb production. 
Better start your dry onion seeds in 
November and December and _trans- 
plant in January and February. 
Special varieties adaptable to fall plant- 
ing have been developed for the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valley. How- 
ever, seeds of these varieties are not 
generally available. 
The early variety of onion requires 
about 125 days from seed to maturity; 
the later variety about 140 days. There- 
fore, a cool temperature over several 
months is necessary to permit an exten- 
sive foliage and root development before 
bulbing starts. 
If onion sets are planted deeply, they 
will develop slowly. If you want bulb 
development, barely cover the sets with 
soil. 

CABBAGE 
Cabbage crops make their best growth 
in late summer and fall, and coast along 
through winter and spring, during which 
period you will be harvesting them. It 
is late to start them from seed, so shop 
around in nurseries for the plants. 
Good varieties for fall and winter plant- 
ing are Winningstadt, Flat Dutch, and 
the crinkly-leaved, universally-popular 
Savoy. 


Cabbage grows best in temperatures be- . 


tween 60° and 70°, heads up very slowly 
when temperatures drop to 55-60°, and 
will withstand freezing temperatures. 
The cabbage should be either almost 
completely formed before winter stops 
its growth, or of a very small size. The 
small size (stem should be about the 
size of a lead pencil) will winter over 
and pick up growth in the spring. Be- 
fore these have reached maturity you 





When a homemaker writes, “I am the very proud 
ewner of several of your lovely St. Marys blankets,” 
it’s more than a gracious compliment. It's a deep 
down feeling of pride of ownership typical of St. 
Marvs users. And no wonder, for prized St. Marys 
quality comes from a mill that has specialized in 
virgin wool textiles for nearly one hundred years. 
Most of our production now goes to the armed forces 
—which explains the limited supply at your dealer's. 


ST. MARYS WOOLEN MFG. CO., St. Marys, Ohio 


FREE BOOKLET 


Tells how to preserve the 
warmth and beauty of yous 
fine blankets and make 
them last longer. Write us 
today for your free copy. 











Back the attack with War Bonds 
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THIS YEAR KNI 
YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


Many things you would ordinarily give will not be available 
this year. But you can still knit your gifts for all members of 
the family, young or old. It’s the sure way to have gifts that 
are useful, yet economical. We can supply you with high 
quality yarns in a variety of weights and in truly beautiful 
colors at remarkably reasonable prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded. 
Write for Samples 


Tell us your knitting needs and send 10c for samples of our yarns— 
which will be refunded on your first order. 


THE YARN SHOP 


550 Alabama St., San Francisco 10, Calif. 1120 East 29th St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
DIRECT FROM PROCESSOR TO You 
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One Of America’s Largest Vitamin 


Distributors Again First In Lower Costs 





- 


wo TAMINS 
WOW COST LESg 


Freshly Packed — New Higher Potencies — Guaranteed 
by Chemical and Biological Assays—Savings Up to 40% 


Enormous sales by VITAMIN-QUOTA, one of _ ing prices. You, too, should compare the units or 
America’s largest vitamin distributors have made contents of the vitamins you are now using with 
possible today's new record breaking values. Shrewd, those listed below. On a “‘cost per day to use’ 
experienced vitamin buyers won't have to be told basis, VITAMIN-QUOTA products are truly out- 
this. They can prove it by examining the follow- standing among the vitamin values in America. 














ELDOCAPS—An outstanding vitamin and mineral capsule 
Each red (Vitamin) capsule supplies: 2500 Micrograms Vit. Bg(G) 1000 Micrograms Calcium 
5000 USP units Vit. A 1000 Int'l units Vir. C Panrothenate 
1000 USP units Vit. D 50 Micrograms Vit. Bg 20 Milligrams Niacin Amide 
750 USP units Vir. B, ( Pyridoxine) 
Each dark (Mineral) capsule supplies: Liver Concentrate 1:20 3 grains (200 mgs.); Iron Sulphate 3 
grains (200 mgs.) Vit. B,—111 USP units ( Vit. B, also in Red Capsule) 
One Red and one Dark Capsule to be taken daily 
200 (100 days’ supply)—$3.95 500—$8.50 1000—$16.00 
Eldocaps supply 8 vitamins of high potency, in- plus liver concentrate and iron. This exceptional 
cluding all cf the important B-Complex vitamins, value cannot be duplicated anywhere in America. 





VITAMIN-QUOTA Capsules Each Capsule Contains: 


5000 USP units Vit. A 1000 Int'l units Vit. C 1000 Micrograms Calcium 


1000 USP units Vit. D 20 Milligrams Niacin Amide Pantothenate 
750 USP units Vit. B, 50 Micrograms Vit. Bg( Pyridoxine) 2500 Micrograms Vit. B, (G) 
25—$1.00 100—$2.95 250—$6.25 500—$12.00 1000—$23.50 


Exceeds minimum daily requirements of A B, C D G—offers significant potencies of B-Complex factors. 





TO NEW VITAMIN USERS! How to Choose the Right Vitamins 

To provide safeguards against vitamin deficiencies, an intake of all the needed vitamins is required daily. 
The replacement method insuring an adequate ration of the essential vitamins is a logical way. The 
VITAMIN-QUOTA capsule containing 8 vitamins, abundantly fills this requirement 





TERA-CAPS—Nine Vitamins of Exceptional Potencies Each Capsule Contains: 
5000 USP units Vit. A 4000 Micrograms Vit. Bz (G) 1333 USP units Vir. B, 
1000 USP units Vit 1000 Int'l units Vit. C 1 Milligram Mixed- 
500 Micrograms Vit. Bg 5000 Micrograms Calcium Tocopherols (Vit. E) 
(Pyridoxine) Pantothenate 20 Milligrams Niacin Amide 


25—$1.75 50—$3.00 100—$5.25 250—$12.00 1000—$42.50 


Outstanding high-potency multi-vitamin—contains B Complex factors. 





B-COMPLEX VITAMINS £ach Capsule Contains: 
1000 USP units Vic. B, 50 Gammas Vir. Bg, 
3000 Gammas Vit. B, (G) ( Pyridoxine ) 20 Milligrams Niacin Amide 


25—$.75 100—$2.50 250—$5.25 500—$10.00 1000—$19.00 


Contains unusual quantities of B Complex plus essentials of yeast and liver fractions. 


3000 Gammas Calcium Pantothenate 





CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Used Experimentally for Gray Hair 
Calcium Pantothenate 10.9 mgs. per capsule. The effect of vitamins on gray hair is not conclusively 
established, but many like to conduct a personal experiment. So this capsule is attractively priced. 


100—$1.75 250—$4.00 500—$7.75 1000—$15.00 





HIGH POTENCY VITAMIN A HIGH POTENCY VITAMIN B, 
Contains 25,000 USP units A Vitamin per tablet-—B, 5 mgs. (1665 USP units) 

100 — $1.95 250 —$ 4.25 100 —$ .55 250 — $1.15 

500 — $8.00 1000 — $15.50 | 500 — $2.10 1000 — $4.00 


Very high potency capsule for vitamin A deficiencies. | For high unitage B, requirements. 





GUARANTEE—Vitamin-Quota products are chemically and biologically assayed. Submit them to any 
doctor or authority on vitamins. If he does not agree these vitamins are essential and that unitage is 
adequate, every penny will be returned. Guaranteed by a reputable company established since 1923. 





Get This Valuable Easy to Read VITAMIN GUIDE BOOK 
Avoids Costly Mistakes — Saves Up to 40% 


Without cost or obligation you may have a copy of this sensational book. Ends 
all the mystery and confusion and answers hundreds of questions, such as— 
What is a vitamin unit? Who needs vitamins and how much? Have vitamins 
anything to do with sex? Can vitamins correct gray hair? Are vitamins fattening? 
And hundreds of other questions. Ask for copy today with your order. 


HOW TO ORDER—Vitamin-Quota products are sold only direct to user from 
Main Depot. The simplest easiest way to order—mail postcard requesting ship- 
ment C.O.D. Costs but few pennies more. Or for prepaid shipment send check, 
P. O., telegraph or express money order to address below. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


Main Depot, Dept. 244 765 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OVER-45-100 MILLION CAPSULES SOLD 














More About Fall Vegetables 


will be setting out young plants that 
will be ready to harvest in May or 
June. 

SPROUTING BROCCOLI 
This is a favored time for growing broc- 
coli, also, and the best variety is the 
Italian Green Sprouting, which will sup- 
ply you with crisp, flavorful green heads 
from early December to March, if you 
plant it immediately. You can keep cut- 
ting the stalks as you need them; new 
growth will take their place. 

LETTUCE 

Lettuce likes temperatures averaging 
50° to 60° and is one of the best bets for 
October planting. 
A loose-leaf variety which has become a 
favorite with home gardeners is Prize 
Head, its red-margined leaves being 
most delicious in salads and attractive 
enough for an edging to a garden bed. 
The Cos or Romaine, though often fea- 
tured as a summer lettuce because it 
endures more heat than some other va- 
rieties, is also good for fall planting. 
Your winter plantings of lettuce will be 
more successful if you plant them on 
slightly raised beds which provide 
warmer and better-drained soil condi- 
tions and prevent danger from crown 


rot. 





PEAS 


Though not a true leaf crop, peas are 
nevertheless admitted to the favored fall 
planting lists because of their preference 
for a cool growing season. Select the 
lightest soil in your garden, or lighten 
heavy soil with porous, strawy material 
or with mortar rubble (old plaster and 
sand) if available. A good dwarf variety 
is Laxton’s Progress which matures in 
60 days, while the Alderman is one of 
the best tall types. The Edible Pod or 
Melting Sugar is also a good pole va- 
riety suitable for October planting. Octo- 
ber planting in western Washington has 
been successful in mild winters. 
SPINACH 

Spinach is definitely a cool-season crop 
in most sections of California, thriving 
on mean temperatures of 50° to 60°. 
It can be sown now anywhere in the 
West as it can stand sub-freezing 
weather. In sections where winter 
weather stops growth, October- and No- 
vember-sown spinach gives a very early 
spring crop. 





SUNSET 























— 
The prickly seeded type, variously called 
Prickly Seeded Winter, and Hollandia 
Giant Prickly Winter; the Viroflay; and 
the Savoy are the best varieties for late 
planting. 


SWISS CHARD 


Winter or summer, the standby in greens 
is Swiss chard. Lucullus, which has 
large leaves about 24 inches tall, is a 
standard variety everywhere. If you can 
find seeds of the improved Dark Green 
Lucullus, be sure to plant them, for its 
rich, dark green, crumpled leaves are 
richer in flavor and vitamins. 


The decorative bold-leaved rhubarb 
chard is also a delicious source of greens, 
and has a slightly sweeter flavor than 
green chard. Grow it and cook it in the 
same way as Swiss chard, except that 
you must give it a little more room in 
the garden. 


CELERY 
Celery is another cool-season crop, pre- 
ferring a mean growing temperature of 
60° to 70°. Aside from this factor, abun- 
dant water and frequent fertilizing are 
important. It’s late for sowing seed, so 
buy plants; the best varieties for most 
sections are Golden Plume, Golden Self- 
Blanching, and the flavorful, green 
Utah. 

TURNIPS 
Turnips, kohlrabi, and rutabagas are 
close relatives and like similar treat- 
ment. They prefer to go from a warm 
temperature into a cool one and stand 
freezing weather. To be tender and 
sweet, they must have fast growth, so 
should be planted only where October 
and November are above 60°. 


SPECIAL TIPS 

| Keeping your fall vegetables growing 
without interruption is the first and 
foremost secret of success. To do this 
you must first provide a perfectly 
drained, well-prepared soil that will 
freely admit light and air. Next you 
must be scrupulous about watering until 
the weather is cool and rains have ar- 
rived to take over major watering jobs. 
Fertilizer ranks next in importance to 
water. When setting out plants, a cup- 
ful of transplanting solution (made with 
1 tablespoon of commercial fertilizer to 
1 gallon of water), poured in the hole 
around the roots before the soil is filled 
in, will help to give them a quick start. 
In about 2 weeks when the plants have 
really settled and taken hold, give then 
another feeding—this time with 2 table- 
spoons of fertilizer to 1 gallon of water. 
Or, the fertilizer can be applied in the 
form of a dry side-dressing in a small 
furrow 2 to 3 inches from the plants and 
should be watered in immediately by let- 
ting the water run slowly in the trench. 












CLAUDETTE COLBERT 


In Paramount's 
“SO PROUDLY WE HAIL” 




















Between-scenes script featuring 
CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
WE: (admiring Miss Colbert’s flawless com- 
plexion) Come, come, Miss Colbert—eight 
hours in a beauty parlor is about right for some 

people. But you!... 

SHE: Whosaid “beauty parlor’’? I simply mean 
I get eight hours’ sleep at night. And when we’re 
making a picture, that means every night. 


WE: No fun to start the day feeling tired. 


SHE: Looking tired is worse. You can’t fool the 
camera’s eye. 

WE: Nor the human eye—but lots of girls try . . . 
By the way, Miss Colbert, do you ever have 
trouble getting to sleep? 

SHE: When I do...I read. But most nights, 
I fall asleep immediately—my bed is so com- 
fortable. 

WE: Could-er-a-these North Star blankets have 
anything to do with that? 

SHE: Heavens yes! They’re so light and fleecy 
and warm—really—I feel terribly lucky to have 
them. I bought them ages ago. 

WE: They’re back on the market again, you 
know. ; 
SHE: Gracious! Why didn’t you tell me? You 
knew I needed a pair for the guest room. Quick, 
the phone! 
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FREE BOOKLET ON SLEEP. Discusses whole subject from every angle—48 pages of 
breezily written good sense to help you get your basic beauty treatment. Write 
North Star Woolen Mill Company, 266 So, 2nd Street, Minneapolis 1, Mi 
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Give Fall 


Vegetables 
a second feeding 
of VIGORO! 





FINER FLAVOR 
TENDERNESS! 


Your fall vegetables will turn out better 
...larger...richer in nutritional ele- 
ments ...more perfect in texture and 
flavor ... if you give them now a feeding 
of VIGORO VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER. 

VIGORO VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER is 
a complete plant food, supplying all the 
food elements growing things need from 
the soil, in correctly balanced’ propor- 
tions. It has helped millions of Ameri- 
cans enjoy remarkable success in growing 
much needed vegetables, thus contribu- 
ting importantly to the country’s war- 
time nutrition. 

Get VIGORO VICTORY GARDEN FERTI- 
LIZER .. . and get it on your fall vege- 
tables . . . now! 

A limited amount of vicoro is avail- 
able for lawns, flowers, shrubs and trees. 


Made in California and Oregon, 
especially for west coast soils. 


v FERTILIZER 











CORK 


.. story of California cork begins in 
1878, when some acorns of the Mediter- 
ranean cork oak, Quercus Suber, were re- 
ceived and planted by John Benson, su- 
perintendent of the McGill estate near 
Oakville, Napa County, California. In 
1904, and again in 1917, plantings were 
made at Chico by Professor Woodbridge 
Metcalf, Extension Forester of the Uni- 
versity of California. The largest single 
planting of cork oak in the state is in 
Bidwell Park at Chico, numbering 600 
trees. These and other early plantings, 
making up a total of several thousand 
cork oaks in California, have become the 
foundations of a mighty industry-to-be. 


NEW INDUSTRY 

A 70-years’ trial proves that Califor- 
nia cork is as good as Mediterranean 
cork, if not superior. Growing condi- 
tions in the two regions are strikingly 
similar. Yet it has taken a war and the 
threatening-shortage of a vital material 
to make California seriously “cork-con- 
scious.” Up until 1939, the United States 
imported more than 60 per cent of the 
300,000 tons of cork produced annually 
in the Mediterranean region, mostly 
Spain, Portugal, and Morocco. Now, 
through the combined efforts of Charles 
E. McManus, president of the Crown 
Cork and Seal Company, Mr. George 
Greenan, manager of the San Francisco 
branch of this company, and Professor 
Metcalf, a movement is under way to 
produce enough cork in California and 
other climatically suited areas in the 
United States to supply the country’s 
demands. 


PLANTING PROGRAM 

Between 1940 and 1942, over 65,000 
cork oak seedlings were planted in 37 
counties of California. The present 
goal is to distribute 100,000 seedlings 
annually, while the U. S. Forest Service 
will plant an additional 100,000 trees 
each year in various national forests. 

Applications for free trees are now 
being received by the Extension For- 
ester, Giannini Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. No fewer than 25 
trees will be distributed to any indi- 
vidual or organization. On the basis of 
this plan, it is expected that 2,000,000 
trees will be planted in the next 20 years. 


CULTURE 
The cork oak seems to have no partic- 
ular soil requirements and has been 
found growing vigorously in sandy, 
clayey, stony, and even eroded and de- 
pleted soils. It probably will not grow 
well in soils that are excessively moist, 
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REPLACE DAMAGED SINKS 
with VITREOUS CHINA NOW 


Replace your pitted, stained, rusted, un- 
sanitary cast iron sinks now with modern, 
twice-fired vitreous china sinks andlaundry 
trays that assure a lifetime of satisfaction. 
The lustrous, sanitary, glass-hard surfaces 
of these new fixtures will not stain, rust. 
chip or pit. They need never be laboriously 
scoured. All that is needed is to wash them 
with soap and water—just like you wash 
your china dishes. 

Ask your merchant plumber or write direct for 

new, illustrated sink folder. 


Y PLUMBING 


WASHINGTON-ELJER CO. 


NCE 














DAFFODILS 


When looking about in your garden 
for a place to plant daffodils this 
month, keep in mind the fact that 
daffodils prefer a summer rest period. 
During this period the bulb is storing 
up energy for the coming year’s flow- 


ers and is forming a new root system. 


An out-of-the-way location—under 
trees or shrubs that do not require 
constant summer watering, or in a 
corner that can be forgotten—is the 
best for daffodils. 


There are some types of daffodils 
which do not require such a definite 
rest period. One of these is the poeti- 
cus type (Poet’s Narcissus), a slen- 
der-stemmed, fragrant, white-petalled 
daffodil with a shallow, red-rimmed 


crown. 














Feet, ans 


These rich plant food tablets 
strengthen plants to resist chang- 
ing temperatures and keep every- 
thing lovely and green all winter. 
Start now. Dealers 25¢-50¢-$1-$2.75 
Plantabbs Co., Baltimore-1, Md. 


Fulton’s PLANIABBS 


SUNSET 























acid, alkaline, or salty. A temperate 
climate, such as that of Central and 
Southern California, and of those sec- 
tions of Arizona around Tucson and 
Phoenix, suits it best, and so far, the 
finest specimens have been grown in 
these areas. Little irrigation or cultiva- 
tion is needed after the tree becomes es- 
tablished. Nopruning is required beyond 
the shaping of the young tree. A high 
trunk without low side-branches is de- 
sirable, since it permits the cutting of 
long, unbroken sections of bark. The 
trees should be planted at least 25 feet 
apart. 

According to experts, the best cork 
is produced by trees of slow or moderate 
growth. A Spanish cork-buyer put it 
this way: “The tree must suffer to grow 
the best bark.” 


STRIPPING 

The cork oak is ready for its first strip- 
ping in 15 to 20 years. Stripping takes 
place in the months of July, August, and 
September, and causes no injury to the 
tree. 

Horizontal cuts are made through the 
outer layer of bark at the top and bot- 
tom of the main trunk as well as on 
large branches. A vertical cut is then 
made between the horizontal cuts, and 
the bark is then pried loose with a spe- 
cial curved, long-bladed tool. The bark 
usually comes off easily and in large, 
whole pieces. 

The tree is ready for future strippings 
at maximum intervals of 10 years. It is 
sometimes possible to strip again after 6 
years. The finest quality of cork is pro- 
duced in the 50-year period when the 
tree is between 70 and 120 years old. 
Trees have been known to produce cork 
for 150 to 200 years. After that time 
they are cut down and used for making 
charcoal. The general practice in the 
past has been to boil the bark after strip- 
ping to make it clean and soft. However, 
Mr. Greenan states that California cork 
can be used without first boiling it. 


USES 

Cork is considered a vital war material 
and has been subject to government pri- 
orities for the past two years. Its peace- 
time uses are too many to mention, 
ranging from bottle stoppers to insula- 
tion and refrigeration systems. Before 
the story of cork is finally told, modern 
science will undoubtedly have found 
scores of new ways in which this natural, 
home-grown product can be used. 

Aside from its usefulness, the cork oak 
is a beautiful, evergreen tree with a 
broad, round-topped head and _holly- 
like leaves. The largest tree in the state, 
on the J. T. Kiser Ranch in Sonoma 
County, is 75 feet tall and has a trunk 
that is 50 inches in diameter. 





Your Garden Should Produce... 


FOOD THE YEAR ’ROUND 
Plant FERRY’S Seeds 


Californians are the envy of the country because our climate 
permits the year ’round production of ‘Food for Victory”. 
Take advantage of this and make successive plantings, but be 
sure to use quality seeds for high productivity and dependability. 


Ferry’s Seeds are the products of the world’s largest grower and 
distributor of quality garden seeds. Ferry’s Seeds are produced 
from our own pedigreed stocks under 
our own supervision. Plant Ferry’s 
Seeds and enjoy vegetables all year. 


Ferry’s Seeds are available at 
your local dealer’s 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO e DETROIT 
















| A SEED-SAVING TIP TO 




















VICTORY GARDENERS! 5 


Gardening! Do it right! Treat 


| 
inn i | flower and vegetable seeds and 
\ bulbs with economical, easily-used 
| Semesan. Generally checks seed 

| 


rotting and damping-off; usually 
kills thrips on glad corms; effective 
as a spray against mildew and 
black spot of roses. All dealers. Pamphlet free from 
Dupont Semesan Co., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


To grow superlative daffodils: Plant 
them in a deep, loamy, well-drained 
soil. Get them into the ground as 
early as possible in the fall, so they 
will form strong roots. 





Never plant daffodils in freshly- 
manured ground or in rich leaf mold. 





A light dressing of bone meal (2 
pounds to 100 square feet) is bene- 
ficial, however. 


Kill... 
SNAILS 
SLUGS 


In medium soil, cover the bulbs twice 
their depth. In lighter soil, they can 
be planted a little deeper. 





Do not overwater. See that the soil 
is moistened before planting and water 
thoroughly after planting. Then | 
mulch the ground with peat or leaf 
mold and withhold water until the 
leaves appear. 





For FREE sample send your name and address on a 
postcard to “‘BUG-GETA,”’ Dept. 4, Richmond, Calif. 
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ENJOY THESE DELICIOUS 





mp Here's an inspiration for thrifty Victory 
Gardeners! A generous supply of three 
luscious “‘Roeding’s Quality” BERRIES... 
enough for a family of from 4 to 6 people! 


2 Strong Plants EACH... 
BOYSENBERRY 
LOGANBERRY $ 2.00 
YOUNGBERRY “*iforpia customers 


All with smooth THORNLESS canes! 


ORDER AT ONCE ¢o insure getting this ex- 
cellent value...Delivery Postpaid in January. 
Enclose Payment 
FREE... FALL PLANTING GUIDE! 
Pictures and describes Bulbs and Vegetables 
for October planting; also Fruit Trees, Ber- 


ries and Rose Bushes for winter planting. 
Write today... address Main Office, NILES. 


° ° 
California nurstry 0. 
79th YEAR George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, CALIFORNIA 
Branches: Allied Arts Guild, Menio Park 








Art & Garden Center, Wainut Creek 
Sacramento Modesto Fresno 








PACIFIC GUANO CO. 


BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 








TIPS => 





Sunset Gardeners Trade Ideas 


VEGETABLE HOT BED 

When you are planting your cabbage 
crops in October or November, you can 
speed them up by this method:* With a 
spade dig a hole about 12 inches deep 
and square for each plant. In the bot- 
tom of the hole place a 4-inch layer of 
manure that isn’t too old and still has 
some heat in it (we used horse manure) . 
Fill in with soil and set out one plant in 
each hole. The heat from the manure 
will make a big difference in the speed 
of growth. (Those we planted this way 
matured 2 to 3 weeks ahead of plants set 
out in the ordinary manner.) The 
young roots will not come in contact 
with the manure, so there is no danger 
of burning them. If you prefer and have 
plenty of manure, place it in a trench the 
length of the row, or manure the entire 
area to be planted. Even though this 
method (or variations of it) is used by 
many gardeners, we first learned it from 
an old Chinese gardener who had grown 
vegetables commercially—L. M. B., 
Sacramento, Calif. 





PALM STAKES 


I have found that date palm leaves 
make neat, trim garden stakes which 
last 6 months or more. First I strip the 
foliage from the midrib when it is cut 
from the tree, then I cut it off about 4 
feet from the thick end and hang up the 
remainder by the tips where the midribs 
will dry straight. Within a few weeks 
these 8- to 10-foot stalks can be cut and 
split into the size desired —C. H. R., 


Los Angeles. 


BROOM HANDLES 
When brooms and mops have “seen 
their day” and are ready to be discarded, 
we cut off the handles and use them for 
various purposes in the garden. Cut into 
15- or 18-inch lengths, with one end 
pointed, they make the best of stakes 
to which to tie lines for marking rows. 
Left longer, they make sturdy stakes for 
flowers and vegetables. We paint ours 
green to conform with the color scheme 
of the rest of our garden tools and equip- 
ment.—J. B. S., San Luis Obispo, Calif. 





SALAD BOX 

The salad for our 1942 Christmas dinner 
came out of our own little greenhouse. 
The lettuce was the ornamental, frilled 
Prize Head variety, and was grown in 
ordinary lug boxes in which there were 
8 inches of rich soil (34 loam and %4 
rotted manure). We began using the 
thinnings a month after we sowed the 
seed in mid-October. By early Decem- 
ber we had fine loose heads 8 to 10 
inches in diameter. One month after 
making the first sowing, we prepared 
and planted another box; a month later 
still another. In this way we had lettuce 
all winter and up until our spring crops, 
sown in the open ground, were ready for 
use. We used seedlings from our boxes 
for our outside beds. 

Other ingredients in our Christmas salad 
were tender green onions which we grew 
between the rows of lettuce; pepper 
grass and mustard were grown in flats 
(following Sunset’s advice) and added a 
piquant flavor. We even managed to 
add a few tomatoes which were ripened 
on the vines (pulled in fall) in our ga- 
rage. They were not as red nor as full- 
flavored as sun-ripened tomatoes—but 
we thought they were pretty good!— 
J. F., Portland. 

PEA STAKES 

We make sure that our peas will be 
staked early enough by putting small 
twigs next to the plants shortly after 
they are out of the ground. The first 
tendrils fasten themselves to these twigs, 
and plants are thus supported until they 
are tall enough to reach the wire above 
them. We have also found twiggy shrub 
prunings good for staking peas.—H. S., 


Modesto, Calif. 


SEED STORAGE 

I cut pictures of flowers and vegetables 
from catalogs and paste them on empty 
shaker-top spice cans. After gathering 
and drying my seed, it goes right in the 
can. In this way I can tell at a glance 
whatever seed I want. Be sure to put 
the date of gathering on the can. When 
sowing seed, open the top of the can to 
regulate the flow of seed. For larger 
seed such as peas, beans, and corn, use 
salt cans with a pouring spout.—G. V. 
A., Burlington, Wash. 

Wanted: Ideas on how to grow extra 
early vegetables. Send your tip to Sun- 
set’s Garden Editor. 
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WINTER PROJECTS 
If the children want to “make some- 
thing,” put them to work making vege- 
table row markers. Small stakes can be 
decorated very attractively by carving 
the ends to resemble vegetables. Seed 
packets or catalog pictures can be glued 
on. It’s good weekend fun, dresses up 
the garden, and gives the children a 
chance to contribute their share to the 
project. —J. 8. C., Los Angeles. 


SEED STORAGE 
One day when discarding my film nega- 
tive, I found I had a number of empty 
metal containers which are used for 
negatives. I decided to use them for 
keeping my own garden seeds in. They 
are neat and tidy, almost air-tight, and 
certainly easy to keep together in an 
empty candy box I had at hand. Label- 
ing is simple, for pencil writing on the 
tops is clear and easily erased if the 
container is needed for another kind of 


seed., V. D. E., Pocatello, Idaho. 





*“CUKE”’ TRELLIS 


We think we’ve found a decorative as 
well as highly productive way to raise 
lemon cucumbers. We planted a vine 
in a tin can this year, placed it on a 
bench, and built a trellis around it for 
support of the vine. We’ve had a grand 
crop, clean and easy to pick. This can 
be done with summer squash too.—R. 
E. L., Los Angeles. 

Ep.—The fall and winter months are a 
good time to get carpentering jobs out 
of the way. Plan to make trellises, boxes, 
etc. now. 


CAMELLIA BUD DROP 
When my camellias have 4 or 5 buds on 
one stem, I pinch them off so that only 
2 remain. I’ve found that I get much 
larger and healthier flowers when I do 
this. I’ve never had any trouble with 
bud drop since I’ve kept the plants well 
watered while new flowering wood is 
forming. To avoid bud drop on my 
potted camellias, I keep the roots well 
watered by immersing the pot until the 


soil is soaked.—J. H., Eureka, Calif. 


CARNATION HOOP 

I burn the wood off of old berry boxes, 
and the remaining metal band makes a 
perfect carnation hoop. Secure this in 
place with two sticks such as thin bam- 
boo. As the plant grows, slide the hoop 
up. It is efficient and neat looking.— 
B.J.R., West Los Angeles. 
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PLANT NIGHTCAPS 
You can make a simple nightcap to pro- 
tect your small plants from frosts in the 
following way: On a piece of cardboard, 
heavy wrapping paper (preferably 
waxed or oiled), or similar material, 
draw a circle, the size of which wul de- 
pend on the size you wish your night- 
cap to be. Cut the paper on the line of 
the circle, then cut the disc through the 
center. Bisect the straight edge of each 
half-circle, and join by lapping one-half 
of one straight edge over the other half. 
Fasten together with a pin, toothpick, 
or strong thread. One circle will make 
2 discs. These cone-shaped protectors 
are rigid enough to withstand being 
pressed into the soil and present rela- 
tively little resistance to winds.—J. O. 


N., Redwood City, Calif. 


WORM-FREE ROOT CROPS 
Worms, beetles, and sow-bugs will not 
molest your carrots, radishes, turnips, 
and other root crops if you sprinkle some 
napthalene flakes in the furrow before 
covering the seeds. The fumes will drive 
out pests already in the ground and will 
prevent newcomers from intruding —H. 


P. C., San Mateo, Calif. 


Ev.—Another tip for preventing injury 
by maggots to radishes, turnips, and 
other root crops is to soak the seed over- 
night in kerosene. Dry the seeds off on 
a piece of paper before sowing. 


WINTER MULCH 
To prevent the soil from packing around 
our vegetables during alternate rainy, 
frosty, and dry periods, we placed a 
layer of loose straw along each side of 
the rows. Narrow boards were placed be- 
tween the rows to walk on, and when we 
finally re-dug this area in late spring 
for summer crops, it was not hard and 
packed as it would otherwise have been. 


R. D. H., Woodland, Calif. 


FOLIAGE PRESERVER 

To preserve autumn foliage for indoor 
display during winter months, place the 
stems in equal parts of glycerine and 
water until all or at least a good part of 
the liquid is absorbed. The bouquet will 
then be ready for its permanent con- 
tainer.—E. L. R., Seattle. 


See the Bathroom ? 
GOODNESS NO / 








Adirty, badly stained toilet won’t stand 
inspection. But why have one? Sani- 
Flush will keep your toilet bowl spark- 
lingly clean. Every application cleans 
away recurring film, stains and incrus- 
tations where toilet germs may lurk. 
Removes a cause of toilet odors. It’s 
quick, easy—and thorough. No rub- 
bing or scrubbing. No need for a cleanser 
plus a disinfectant when you use Sani- 
Flush for toilet sanitation. 

Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with or- 
dinary cleansers. It works chemically. 
Cleans the hidden trap. When used 
according to directions on the can, 
Sani-Flush cannot injure septic 
tanks or their action and is safe 
in toilet connections. Use it at least 
twice a week. Sold everywhere. Two 
handy sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 





BOWLS WITHOUT 
SCOURING 











WHY? 


Success and enjoyment in gardening 
comes in greatest measure to those 
who insist upon knowing the “why’s” 
behind the “what-to-do’s.” In no issue 
of Sunset will these inquisitive gar- 
deners be forgotten. Pages 52 to 58 
of this issue were prepared with their 
needs in mind. 











FREE! — a trial bottle of famous 

a AMBROSIA Dry Skin Cream 
Lubricates, smooths, softens dry skin. Send 
label from back of Ambrosia Liquid 
Facial Cleanser for bottle of Ambrosia 
Dry Skin Cream. Mail with name and 


address to HINZE AMBROSIA, 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, N. ¥.C. Dept. 59. 
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buat the best = 
will do... 


AMBASSADOR 
You'll still be proud of them 
five years from now.... 
Their fresh colors, glistening 
enamel and smooth opera- 
tion will be proof that it 


pays to buy the BEST. You'll 
find them at leading stores. 
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COMPLETE FALL CATALOG 
Bulbs, Flowers, Vegetables 


Many pages in natural color, picturing and 
describing gorgeous Tulips, Daffodils, 
Ranunculus, Iris, and all your favorites. 
Strange new varieties. Enjoy vivid, colorful, 
giant blooms in Winter and Spring. Many 
special offers. Special section devoted to 
Fall Vegetables. 

fo Bast FREE Seeres: — - + 


l Germain’s 625 So. Hill St., Dept. A-1 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





HYDROSEAL 
and... PABCOWEB 


PABCO HYDROSEAL is a durable, heavy, 
adhesive black plastic. Simply spread it over 
and around crack or leak and “bond” with a 
strip of PABCOWEB (which comes in differ- 


PRI ent widths, like bandages!) 
(PABCO 
| & 


) Ask your dealer. Write for Booklet" A”’ 


























THE rane COMPANIES 
nc 


475 Brannan Street 
San Francisco 19, California 





I 
| Please send me FREE Complete Fall Catalog. 1 
l Name ee oe 
| i 
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TO GERMINATE SEEDS + TRANSPLANT GROW FOOD AND FLOWERS 


WITH LESS WILT + FOR BETTER YIELD YEAR "ROUND WITH A 


QUALITY, FLAVOR * MERNER-BUILT “ t ( 
Use PLANT-CHEM salts | (GERMAINS | 


SEED GROWERS SINCE 1871 


Address 





THE COMPLETELY BALANCED PLANT FOOD 


FOR SOIL OR HYDROPONIC CULTURE 


FERTUIZER PLUS PLANT HORMONES 's GIANT 
= £ pee 


Vilage] hi 10¢ Pkg. makes 5 gallons 


GARDEN . c a AL / Ss: PAY ; Rust-Resistant! _ Huge, exquisite > 
F 17-72 : Pees blooms, 2 to 3ft. spikes. Easy to grow 
SIZES $2 Tere) | > se 3 finest colors, Crimson, Yellow, iv AO 
Ne F : Pepe —a 15c-Pkt. of each, all 3 for 10c, 
At Hordware + Garden Depts * Woolworth’s --. @ postpaid. Seed Catalog Free—F lowers, Vegetables. 
“ AD? W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 


or Sent Postpaid Upon Receipt of Price 






Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 


' 
; Plus Tax . 
. It's the quick, easy way to 


















grow Vegetables and Flowers from seeds, one 

UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE Sent guspouien wom — end insects. Size ee ggg in PL *- ray 4 ee 
: 4'6"x Complete with glass. Quickly as- ‘ tur ants e ostpai 

1355 Market Street, San Francisco, 3, Calif 3 sembled. Easily moved. FREE FOLDER. Larger riy’) MARGARET PERRY—Rose red and ~ ae 






greenbouses also available. lined with yellow. MIKADO—Orange 
with bronze red markings. GIPSY—Bril- 
liant orange. SIR MICHAEL FOSTER— 


PROGRESS LUMBER CO. Ee 


° t ’ a 
Mail that Run e. * MERNER-BUILT*PRODUCTS Send for catalog of interesting California plants 
to Falls t-tala 3) Ei Camino Reat & CnanTeR Ave. Reowooo City, Cauir. and roses illustrated in color 


MARSH’S NURSERY 
Invisible * Permanent * Prompt ee ee ss 























150 N. Lake Av. Pasadena 4, California 
HOSIERY MENDING 


ase. sf se exquisite VIOLETS 


SPECIAL—-3 GIANT PURPLE VIO- 










(for any capitals hose) LETS Postpaid in Calif. $1.00—or 
Your stockings—rayon, nylon or one each of Purple, Red, double 
silk—are vital to victory. Just White and Blue Violets $1.00. All 
put 35e in toe of each stock hardy and fragrant large plant With 
fe ing with a run. .. slip in an catalog of 35 varieties of violets and 

envelope and mail. One day culture ... other states 20¢ extra. 


service generally. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 


PAWLA’S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2, Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


The PRUDENCE SYSTEM . i 2 = PRIZE RANUNCULUS 


310 RUSS BLOG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF ich: 5 Bulbs of the world’s finest exhibition strain, noted 65¢ 
: : for their giant, extremely double flowers and rich 

: colors. 100 Bulbs, $1.25; Anemones, Colored Freesias, same 
price. Bob Anderson, 1415 Echo Park Av., Los Angeles (26) 





















Enwosit Cuemicat Co. 
1930 33rd Av Seine 
HOWE, PAINT, LINOLEUM 


i ee ee 
PEASANT BLOUSES 


Now you can have blouses made to your own order in gay 
designs and colors to enhance your personality, at prices 
far lower than you would dream of paying for this fine 
quality. Why not select smart hand-made blouses and 
handkerchiefs in your own home by mail? They’re ideal for 
your use or as Christmas gifts. Complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send card or letter for full information FREE. 
So you can have the widest selection write today to: 
ALICE PROSSER STYLE STUDIOS 
624 Talbart Street Martinez California 
















THE SHOPPER | 7\_ 


Hand woven in Mexico from 
strong tule. Ideal shopping 
or fiower basket. Light- 
weight, sturdy and flexible. 
Approx. 8” deep, 12” wide, 
16” long. In attractive nat- 
ural color 


SPECIAL—Only $1—Postpaid in Calif. 


E Describing unusual tropical imports and 
CINCULAR other interesting Western home items. 


Terre Tg AFT 535 Sutter St. DO. 0691 
San Francisco, 2, Calif. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
CARTOONS 
EASY Home Study $2 85 


Course Complete . 
36 Lessons—6 Books—816 Illustrations—all for $2.85 
Learn to Do Cartooning For MONEY or for FUN! 
Send 3c stamp for free details 
HOME INSTRUCTIONS 
Dept. S, 3456 West 116th St., Chicago, III 
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BULBS GUANITE 


ee 29 
CUT FLOWER PRICES ARE HIGH Makes Gardens Grow 

—SO GROW YOUR OWN AND SAVE! bs are 

: . One application adds both humus and 

Dutch Iris Bulbs bought at our low prices will produce int h Wt c xo 1 

cut flowers for about 20¢ a dozen. Ranunculus Bulbs cost nourishment to the soil! Consists of pul- 

even less as they produce 8 to 10 flowers per bulb. Other verized poultry manure for nitrogen, and 

powdered peat moss for improved root 





















bulbs are likewise most reasonable. 

























FREESIAS . . = ae oe growth. Dry, odorless, weed-free. One Then your 
40 Tecolote Hybrids—verv large..... $1 50-pound bag feeds 500 square feet. 
thee x yy AT YOUR LOCAL GARDEN SUPPLY STORE e « e TREES 
50 White Excelsior, pure white..... $1 letet 
60 Assorted, very choice mixture... .$1 Distributed by With most of our organization 
RANUNCULUS 75 double mixed Tecolote:......... $1 H. V. CARTER CO., INC. + acludi b f the Dav 
40 aa red, pink, 52 Beale Street San Francisco, Calif. ra : ng members Of ¢ * av z 
ange and white...........6- mily . . vail- 
ANEMONES . .75 single de Caen mixed........... $1 a ae Active Service, — 
50 double St. Brigid mixed........ $1 able facilities are being devoted 





SCILLA .. . .20 Pink, Blue and White, separate... .$1 
CGA. « 0 oo ce Very Pine MRO cccccccscccs $1 


Any 6 of the Above Offers $5 
Postpaid—add 2'/2% sales tax 


Schools Seed Store 


1433 Broadway Burlingame, Calif. 


to emergency jobs...public service 
and military. So until Victory, buy 
War Bonds...your trees can wait. 


* DAVEY * 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 












no vour caer or ANTS 


Through the proper control of ants, Mealy Bug and ant- 
tended Aphis are reduced as high as 70% the first year. 


YTRA 


[lone SYRUP. a AD 


A sredect of JOHNSON ANT CONTROL, Wotnut Creek, Colitornio 
SOLD ON A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Dealers include: J. F. HINK & SON, Berkeley 


Write for Free Circular on Ant Habits to— 
JOHNSON ANT CONTROL 
WALNUT CREEK, CALIF. : 


MAPCO PRODUCTS 
PROVEN PEST PROTECTION 
BORDELO—For effective control of Mildew, Leaf- 


P E T E R S & W | L S 0) N N U R S 3 R Y spot, curley leaf, fungus diseases. Leaves no stain. 
WHALE OIL SOAP—Rids your garden of Aphis— 

El Camino Real at S. P. Depot Millbrae, Calif a spreader for all sprays. 
ees OO CRYOTOX (Cryolite)—Dust or spray for all chew- 
Plant the New BURPEE’S GIANT RUFFLED 


ing insects. Safe on plants and flowers. 


FLU-SI-DUST (Sodium Fluosilicate) — Kills 
worms, beetles, grasshoppers, pests that feed on 
dry plants. 
in your garden THIS FALL 
These sweet peas cause a sensation wherever seen 
because of striking duplexness and extra frilliness 


MICHEL & PELTON CO. 
5743 Landregan St., Oakland, Cal. 
—giving a double appearance to the large, waved 
and ruffled flowers. 


Collection 10 Pkts. $1.00. Pkt, Mixed, 15¢ Postpaid SCIEN TIFIC $0 IL A N A LYS iS 









Make Your Selections Now 
—Enjoy Their Beautiful 
Blooms This Winter 

DAIKAGURA—Rose pink, splashed with white... .$3.00 
PURITY—Large double white..........0..... $2.50 
PINK PERFECTION—Symmetrical double pink. .$2.25 
CHANDLERI ELEGANS—Very large rosy pink splotched 
With While. nccccccccccccccscccsccscccccccs $2.75 
PINK STAR—Semi-double deep pink........... $2.75 
PRINCESS BACCIOCHI——Double red peony center. $2.75 
COLONEL FIREY—Symmetrical double red..... $3.25 
The above all in gallon cans. We have many other fine 
varieties in both gal. and 5 gal. containers. Due to labor 
shortage, no mail orders this year. We welcome your 
Sunday visit, closed Wednesdays. 
















EXPERIENCE # FACILITIES = ECONOMY 























Three brilliant rainbow 
colors to gather from 
your spring garden. 
CLARA BUTT The most per- 
fectly formed pink tulip, flushed 
with salmon rose. 
INGLESCOMBE YELLOW 
Yellow as King Midos gold and 
far more beautiful. 

PRIDE OF HAARLEM Wonderfully sweet- 


scented bloom, unrivaled in its vivid carmine coloring. 


ORDER EARLY- PLANT NOW 


FREE! top sizé sures + your cuoice 
Write for NEW 9 for $1.00 - 21 for 2.00 


































































NEW SWEET PEA MULTIFLORAS 1943 Fall Gar- 36 for $3.00 
The Multiflora sweet pea is popular with those who How does your garden grow? If your VEGETABLES and den Book just ouween 
desire maximum production in small space and who FLOWERS don’t do well, your soil may be to blame. For off press! sesso ovens 






years, we’ve helped farmers and wholesale growers. Send 
us a sample of your soil, along with only $2, for a scien- 
tific analysis and a copy of our Soil Guide. Prompt and 
reliable service guaranteed. 


PERRY LABORATORY Mountain View, Calif. 


Nem GET RID OF MICE 


like to have plenty of flowers for their friends. Try 
these excellent varieties, the favorites of nursery- 
men. Packet, mixed, 15¢ Postpaid. 

Order today and ask for FREE LIST of Herbs, New 
Developments in Vegetables and Garden Novelties 


RAY’S SEED STORE 
Mission St. bet. 7th and 8th, San Francisco, 3, Calif. 






F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS - Box IIIS-L - Sacramento, Calif. 





































ALSTROEMERIA OLD TRAPPER MOUSE-NOX is fatal 

(Peruvian Lily) to mice. . . They like it . . . Get it at 

Clusters of bright yellow flowers on long stems. Large your dealer’s . . . M’f’d by STANLEY 

SS kn cedndnngusdnachaceaane 35c ea., 3 for $1 INDUSTRIES . . . Seattle 88, Wash. 
AGAPANTHUS 






OLD TRAPPER 
MOUSE NOX 25 ¢ 






(Blue Lily-of-the-Nile) 
An evergreen with large blue flowers almost the year 














‘round. Large clumps............ 65c ea., 3 for $1.50 Atte.cih-ataiel 
-pkt. of seeds free; 
a nies Catia’ warous: . on , ox PPS Larksou s best a ~ : 
esempiles adioius in foliage an ani orms a large arkspur,grownonbBurpee sf loradaie 
permanent clump. White or mixed colors....12 for $1 Do You Own Pes Farms —for you to see how much better 





Sit is to sow in the fall. Have 3- to 4-ft. 
upright flower-spikes with large dou- 
ble flowers in a wonderful color array 
—light blue, deep blue, lavender, lilac, 
salmon, pink, red, rose, white, mixed. 
Tohave biggest, best Lark- 


Postpaid Prices. Write for Free Bulb Folder 


Chualemsuent. 


ee ° 3 
A “Scratching” Dog? 
Does your dog constantly scratch, dig and bite himself— 
often until his skin is raw and sore? He may be perfectly 
clean and flea free, but suffering from an intense itching 
irritation that has centered in the nerve endings of his skin. 














































i Aa , pl hi 
343 West Portal Ave. Son Francisco, Calif. He is in torment and can’t help seratching—aunless you try pis >73 lor Oo redee bee Ley oo 
to help = hg 3 Epo him Rex Hunters Dog Powders, directions included with 
? " once each week, and note the quick improvement. One owner o ; 
NOTICE: — IN , THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS writes: “If my dog could talk I know he would say thanks §& Fi / tii 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation for Rex Hunters Dog Powders. He was raw and sore from § Bs 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 


\W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


charges unless the advertiser quotes a “‘prepaid price” 
in his advertisement. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


scratching and just laid around. Now he plays and is full of 
pep.”’ Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders at any good drug 
store, pet or sport shop. Only 25c. (Economy size box only 
$1.00.) J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 593, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CO — oS SHOPPING CENTER 
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SUNSET $1.00 SPECIALS 


Quality Bulbs Direct from the Grower 


GIANT DARWIN AND 
COTTAGE TULIPS 


Bulbs that average 4 inches in circumference, the 
kind producing exhibition flowers. These are not the 
common “blooming size’’ but the kind that wins us 
thousands of new customers annually. Your choice 
of Red, Pink and Yellow or many kinds mixed. 


22 bulbs, postpaid, $1.00 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 


Huge bulbs, each producing 2 fine exhibition flow- 


ers of finest quality. ; 
10 fine big bulbs, postpaid, $1.00 


Our colorfully illustrated catalog is the most com- 
plete in America on Daffodils, describing 235 va- 
rieties, many new, rare and unusual; also Bulb Iris, 
Tulips and many other bulbs for fall planting 


FREE—6 Dutch Iris bulbs will =] 











included for each $1.00 received 
from this ad. 


FINE DAFFODILS 
A hand selected mixture, selected for 
a long blooming period and wide 
range of types. Includes Giant Trum- 
pets, Bicolors, Short Cups in Yellows 
and Whites, Red Cups etc. Bulbs that 
will produce flowers you will be 
proud to have in your garden. 


22 bulbs, postpaid, $1.00 


M° LEAN BULE FARM 
ROUTE 1, BOX 402 ELMA, WASHINGTON 












































FOR FALL 


Vegetable prices will 
be even higher this 
winter so plant GER- 
MAIN’S Seed now. 
Only the finest seed is 
selected for Germain’s 
packets, then given ri- 
gid laboratory tests for 
purity and germina- 
tion. 25,000 such tests 
were made last year. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 
FREE~Planting Guide for Fall 


(SGERMAINS 





CAMELLIA COLLECTION 


Our ‘‘Cornerstone’’ Camellia Collection 
has been made up by us to make a camel- 
lia collector out of you. We do not be- 
lieve that after you once observe how 
easy Armstrong camellias are to grow, 
pick a few matchless corsages from your 
own bushes and enjoy the friendly en- 
vious compliments of your neighbors 
and friends that you will be able to re- 
sist. We have selected outstanding va- 
rieties which will make a cornerstone 
for any camellia planting and give you 
a wide variety of shapes and colors. 
Chandleri Elegans. A dwarf, compact 
grower loaded down every year with 
tremendous blooms (often 7 inches). 
Peony shaped—rose-pink and white. 
Pink Perfection. This beautiful soft 
shell-pink is doubtless the best known 
and liked of all camellias because of its 
perfect, symmetrical flower form. 
Colonel Firey. Its glowing rich crimson 
flowers, full, broad and perfectly formed, 
are right at the top in red camellias. 
Purity. Symmetrical, exquisitely formed, 
double, snowy white flowers of large size. 
Four sturdy plants, one of each, in gal- 
lon tins (a $7.25 value) for $5.95 plus 
lide sales tax. Add 40c for delivery with 
in 150 miles of Ontario (this includes 
San Diego and Santa Barbara). Ship- 
ped to all other points by express, col 
lect for transportation. Ask for ‘*Cor- 
nerstone’’ Camellia Collection No. 115. 
Immediate shipment. 


Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 











(Address all mail to Ontario office) 


12908 Magnolia Blvd., No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City 








_ SEEDS Germinate! _ 

















Over 225 varieties for fall 
planting are described in our 
fall catalog. Complete culture 


advice is given, including discussions of Soils, Fertilizer, 
Potting Directions, How to Grow Amaryllis, ete 
SPECIAL OFFERS 

100 Anemones or Ranunculus................. 

25 Houdyshel Hybrid Sparaxis 
36 Sparaxis-Streptanthera hybrids.. 
10 Bearded Iris, Gorgeous var... 

7 Hemerocallis, Crown Prince......... 
40 Col’d Freesias, forcing size... 
25 Watsonias, mixed. .. 
12 King Alfred Daffodils 
30 Oxalis, mixed... .$1.00 
1 Veltheimia, large. .75 1 Amaryllis .50 and .75 
12 Nerine filifolia... .75 25 Narcissus, mixed.$1.00 
Entire collection, value $15.60, for $13.95. Substitute 
items of equal value if preferred. Postpaid. Add Sales 

















1 Clivia miniata. $1.00 


| To germinate seeds 













USE ) Beguine” 
D wah soiictethou: W 
..to transplant with 
less wilt. For better 
yield, quality, flavor 
At your dealer's 
UNIVERSITY 
HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
1355 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





prize pLants “@IN 
I~ TOUR CARDEN 














Tax in California 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S, La Verne, Calif. 















BLES for 
FALL PLANTING 


OUR 193 CATALOG contains one 
T the most ULIPS : DA collections of 


AFFODILS 


qT other bulbs for spring gardens 


Oregon-grown, top-size bulbs, 
fresh from our farms will pro- 











PLANT “CARTER’S QUALITY” 


CAMELLIAS 


FOR GLORIOUS ALL-WINTER BLOOM 





strawseRY Rhubarb 


Most delicious and tastiest variety. The spring garden’s 

most appetizing dessert. A good garden investment 

perennial and everbearing. Large clumps 3 to 6 eyes 

per clump. Plant now—start satis in February 
30c each, 4 for $ 


ARTICHOKES 


Green Globe everbearing type—starts producing in early 
spring; this is possible only with our 3-year old roots 

Plant one plant for each member of the family. The 
Green Globe variety has an especially fine flavor and is 
the choice of home gardeners. 35c¢ each, 3 fer $1 





RHUBARB SWISS CHARD 
Beautiful, Ornamental, Practical 

Was a sensation at the Fair in ’39. Brilliant crimson | 
stems, large crinkled green leaves. Striking and unusual 
in the garden—fine for eating. Strong healthy plants 
only 50¢ a dozen. 

Please add 25¢ for packing and postage 

THOMPSON & EHRENPFORT 
1175 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
(In the Crystal Palace Market—wholesale & retail) 





Sturdy, well-rooted plants only. Popular and rarest kinds. 
Free! Price list and specialist’s simple growing directions. 
CARTER’S CAMELLIA GARDENS 
“Camellias Exclusively” 

525 E. Garvey Ave. Monterey Park, Calif. 








duce perfect spring le 
Send for your copy today! ILL 
o » in COLOR 








UNUSUAL BULBS 


Bulbs for mild climate gardens and potting 
30 Sparaxis. New shades 
50 Freesia. Many-colored Hybrids 
125 Ranunculus. Giant Flowered 
All above $2.50 postpaid 





*&Free bulb guide and fall planting list of = 





Burpee’s 
c ETABLES 


Lettuce, = Rad 
P< Tomato--a l(0c-Pkt. of seed: 
a> of each, all 5 postpaid for 
just 10c--send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog i <0. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE C 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or hwnd Iowa 








lowers and vegetables 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 Dept. S 








w. ATLEE BURPE 
Philadelphia $2, Pa. or Suinion. Iowa 





TULIP BULBS_—Fancy mixture, strong blooming 

size $3.50 per 100; extras $4.50 per 100 POSTPAID. 
Write for price list on 75 named varieties including 
rock garden tulips, crocus, wood hyacinth. Direct 
from grower. R. C. Start, Box 181, Canby, Ore. 








Finest IRIS 
Send for free catalog listing 200 selected 
iris. Moderate prices. Send to 
CARL SALBACH 
645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley 8, Calif. 


64 








PANSIES —THE OREGON a 


1 potas 500 seeds, mixed....... $1. 
3 packets, 500 seeds each........ $00 
Trial packet, 200 seeds.......... $0.50 





Try them and you'll always buy them. 


FOR VICTORY 


BUY 
UNITED STATES 


WAR . 
BONDS and STAMPS 











Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Box 606, Canby, Ore. Sis 
c 


SUNSET 































ll WHEEL BEARINGS 
Go OUT you DON! DONT 









Even the fewer miles you drive today 
would be impossible if wheel bearings 
should fail. Don’t neglect them 





SHELLUBRICATION includes these 
other important services — 





Battery Inspection—Reduced driving makes 
Shellubrication check-up on water level and 
charge especially important. 


Cooling System Inspection— Shellubrication 
checks your fan belt, hose connections, oil 
filter mileage and condition. 


Spark Plug Inspection — Dirty plugs can waste 
10% of your gasoline. Shellubrication tells you 
if cleaning and adjusting are necessary. 


Tire Inspection — Shellubrication corrects air 
pressure, dresses tires, checks for nails, glass 
and cuts. 


Car Cleaning — Shellubrication polishes chrome 
and cleans windows and car interior. (Inspects 
all your lights, too.) 


eae BEARINGS must be repacked with their own 
special lubricant . . . at specified intervals. Otherwise 
you may become a pedestrian for longer than you'd like. 

Your neighborhood Shell dealer or Shell service station 
will check these bearings for you. At the same time they'll 
protect other moving parts (over 400 in the average car) 
with complete Shellubrication. 

Shellmen and Shelladies use up to 14 different engi- 
neered-for-the-job Shell products to prevent friction wear. 
And they give you a forget-proof receipt showing exactly 
what’s been done. Better make a mental note to give your 
car this protection tomorrow. 


"CARE FOR YOUR CAR FOR YOUR COUNTRY” 
The safe rule for folks who drive less today is: Go 








by the calendar, not by the speedometer. Have your 
car Shellubricated when you change to a new number 
in your Gasoline Ration Book. That is every 2 months. 


SHELLUBRICATION 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 





GUARANTEED 


Ry 


Pin 
™ er 


YOU’LL BE PRAISED TO THE SKY FOR A-1 LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


Tangy lemon filling . . . light, flaky crust . . . fluffy, browned meringue . . . what dessert could 

thrill a family more? It’s right for wartime baking, too... a one-crust pie that spares ration 

points and makes use of the West's own fresh fruit. But to be swre of that light, flaky crust that 

every perfect pie must have, choose Enriched Globe “A1” Flour, so good that it’s uncondition- 
ally guaranteed! 

A-1 LEMON MERINGUE PIE Sift flour once, measure. Cut shortening into flour 

Pastry and salt until about the size of peas. Add water a 

1 c. Globe “Al” Flour Y, ¢. shortening few drops at a time, mixing with a fork, until parti- 

3 Tbsp. water (approx.) Ya tsp. salt cles form a ball when lightly pressed together. Wrap 

. in wax paper and chill before rolling. Bake 15-18 

min. at 450°. (Makes one 8” pie shell. ) 


Filling 
Y. cup Globe “Al” Flour 1% c. boiling water 
3 c.lemonjuice 1c. sugar 1/2 tsp. salt 
Grated rind two lemons 3 egg yolks 


Mix dry ingredients, add boiling water and cook 
over low heat until thick, stirring constantly. Add 
beaten egg yolks and cook two min. longer. Cool 
slightly and add lemon juice and rind. Mix thor- 
oughly. Cool and pour into baked pie shell. Top 
with meringue. Bake at 325° F. 15-20 min. 


ENRICHED WITH TWO B-VITAMINS AND IRON 








